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Hoke Smith: Progressive Governor of 


Georgia, 1907-1909 
By Dewey W. GRANTHAM, JR. 


The contemporary traveler in Georgia still hears mention of a huge 
and genial gray-eyed lawyer named Hoke Smith, a “militant figure in 
Georgia's politics for half a century.’"* For years the dynamic leader of 
one of the factions in the Georgia Democracy, he was bold and re- 
sourceful as a politician, forceful and eloquent as a speaker, and 
straightforward and logical as a thinker. The bitter feeling that swept 
Georgia in the wake of his political efforts bespoke the storm he 
aroused; at the same time the accomplishments of his governorship 
marked him as a constructive political leader seldom equaled in the 
history of the state. 

In 1905, on the eve of his first campaign for governor, he was fifty 
years of age and for over two decades had been one of the leading 
anti-corporation lawyers in Georgia. His experience was extensive. He 
had published the Atlanta Journal from 1887 to 1900, using it effec- 
tively in an enthusiastic campaign against the protective tariff and for 
the nomination and election of Grover Cleveland in 1892. This crusade 
was responsible for the invitation he received to enter Cleveland's 
second cabinet, where he served as Secretary of the Interior and proved 
himself a capable administrator. As a Cleveland Democrat he was one 
of the conservative leaders of his party, and with the triumph of Bry- 
anism in 1896 he retired from active political life. By the early years 
of the twentieth century, however, he had aligned himself with the 
progressives in Georgia and gradually emerged as the strongest pro- 
gressive in the state. 


1 This description is taken from an unidentified newspaper obituary dated November 
28, 1931, in the Carnegie Library, Atlanta, Georgia 
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That the broad reform movement which swept over the United States 
in the 1890's and early 1900's should have found strong response in 
Georgia is not surprising, for reform was long overdue. While the 
Bourbons and the conservative Democrats who followed them in power 
were responsible for some progressive achievements, they frankly advo- 
cated maintenance of the status guo and were unmindful of the impo- 
tence of the state government to cope with serious problems that faced 
it. Outstanding among these problems were the abuses of the mush- 
rooming railroad companies and other corporations which, in an age 
that condoned and even applauded the survival of the fittest in business 
no less than in biology, practiced flagrant discrimination against persons 
and places, charged all the traffic would bear, impoverished entire areas 
with the faulty and speculative financial structures of their organiza- 
tions, escaped their share of taxation, and undermined good govern- 
ment through the use of free passes and money with government of- 
ficials. It was commonly charged in the state that the railroad companies 
were pleased with the railroad commission, that they controlled the 
legislature with highly paid lobbyists, and that they continued to prac- 
tice gross abuses.’ 

Equally bad was the continued operation of the notorious convict 
leasing system in Georgia, which dated back to 1868. Despite several 
investigations and legislation providing for some improvements in the 
conditions under which the convicts were kept, there was no getting 
around the fact that the state was trafficking commercially in criminals. 
Furthermore, there were reports of ill treatment, grossly inadequate 
food and physical accommodations, and immoral practices at the camps 
maintained by the lessees.* Penal reform, including some system of 
juvenile courts, was a crying need. 

Closely associated with the state’s failure to handle properly its 
criminals were its inadequate school system and its ineffective regula- 
tion of child labor, especially in the industrial mills. Most of the rural 

2 See, for example, Thomas E. Watson's charges of stock watering against J. P. Morgan 
and the Southern Railroad in “The People’s Party's Appeal,” in Independent (New York, 
1848-1928), LVII (October 13, 1904), 829-32. 


8A. Elizabeth Taylor, ‘““The Convict Lease System in Georgia, 1866-1908" (M.A. 
thesis, University of North Carolina, 1940), passim. 
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schools were open only a few months each year, teachers were habitually 
paid in ariears, and the whole general question of universal education 
posed diffic. + problems of statecraft. The bad effects of child labor 
were not unknown, but the practical abolition of the evil—in a section 
where the family’s livelihood was often dependent upon its children— 
was another thing. Another social and political problem which had 
long plagued the best minds was that of prohibition and the moral 
problems it involved. The liquor interests were said to wield great in- 
fluence in Georgia, and it was noted that crime was nourished in saloons 
and dispensaries, especially among the lower classes. 

Primary elections in Georgia were tantamount to election, yet the 
primaries were imperfectly regulated by the state,* and the frauds of 
the 1890's no doubt continued to some degree after 1900. Despite con- 
siderable agitation the tax burdens in the state remained inequitably 
apportioned, and the whole system needed reforming.’ The need for 
legislation prohibiting the granting of free passes by carriers and cor- 
rupt practices by corporations in elections was likewise becoming ap- 
parent to some people. 

The race problem remained an enigma. Until the panic of 1893 the 
Negroes in the state had made material progress, but the depression 
of the following years contributed to the economic competition and ill 
will between Negroes and whites of comparable economic status. Both 
were victims of the crop-lien system, tenancy, illiteracy, and marginal 
livelihoods.® It was difficult to shore up the prejudice that resulted and 
to keep the issue out of politics. 

The threat of the Populists had long since subsided, and the placid 

*The primary system in Georgia before 1900 was a voluntary nominating election 


regulated by party rules and fragmentary state laws. The first state-wide primary in 
Georgia was held in 1898. 

* The general property tax was still the principal source of public revenue in the state. 
It was inequitable as to persons and counties, and cumbersome and unfair in operation. 
A poll tax of one dollar annually was a prerequisite for voting. Corporations were taxed 
just as individuals (except those corporations enjoying specific franchise privileges), and 
returns were made in the counties where the plants were located. See Laurence Schmecke- 
bier, “Taxation in Georgia,” in Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Po- 
litical Science, XVIII, Nos. 1-4 (Baltimore, 1900), 225-40. 

*W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, “The Savings of Black Georgia,’ in Outlook (New York, 
1870-1935), LXIX (September 14, 1901), 128-30. 
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course of the Conservative Democracy seemed destined to continue 
indefinitely in Georgia, until Hoke Smith gathered the reins of the 
reform forces and launched a whirlwind campaign to win the gover- 
norship. Securing the aid of Thomas E. Watson, muckraking head of 
the remnant Populists, Smith conducted a vigorous fifteen-month race 
ind won by a landslide in a campaign full of personal abuse and fac- 
tional bitterness, but one in which many progressive ideas were advo- 
cated by the winning candidate. He completely routed Clark Howell, 
the Bourbon candidate, and three other entrants in the party primary 
held on August 22, 1906. Lashing out at Howell repeatedly, Smith 
accused him of being the candidate of the lobbyists and machine poli- 
ticians and of being anxious to protect the railroads and other corpora- 
tions from proper regulation. He excoriated the machine-ridden leader- 
ship of the faction in power and charged that the railroads ran the 
state. He advocated abolition of free passes and reorganization of the 
railroad commission, making its members elective and placing the au- 
thority of the state behind it. All railroad companies operating in 
Georgia under out-of-state charters should be subjected to Georgia 
charter laws, he said, and the people should not be forced to pay divi- 
dends on watered stocks and bonds. He urged a corrupt-practices 
act, an anti-lobbying measure, purification of primary elections, popular 
election of all officers including United States senators, and develop- 
ment of Georgia's educational system. 

An important part of his program was the proposed constitutional 
amendment to disfranchise the Negroes of the state.* This was an 
obvious attempt to get Tom Watson's support, as well as to capitalize 
on the ever-present Negro bogey. Smith emphasized disfranchisement 
second only to his attack on the evils of corporations. 

Had disfranchisement been deleted from his program, Hoke Smith's 


platform a dozen years earlier might have earned for him the label 


7 Smith received 104,796 popular votes and 312 county unit votes, while the vote of 
the Opposing candidates ran as follows: Richard B. Russe l, 25,290 and 24. ¢ lark Howell, 
23,006 and 12; John H. Estill, 22,958 and 10; and James M. Smith, 8,223 and 6. Atlanta 


Journal, August 25, September +, 1906 


8 Atlanta J urnal, June 1, 1905; January 10, 1906 
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“Populist” and cast him in a prominent role in the agrarian crusade. 
There was much truth in Thomas W. Hardwick's observation to his 
friend, Tom Watson, that Hoke Smith was the only man in Georgia 
independent of the corporations with the necessary strength “mentally, 
physically, and financially to beat Clark and ‘the boys,’”’ to crush the 
ring, and give the people a “Square deal." Moreover, Watson's aid 
was important, Smith waged a skillful campaign, his national prestige 
was significant, and his reform program comprehensive. By late summer 
of 1906 there was no doubt that the reform forces had captured 
Georgia, though two years before most men would have scoffed at the 
idea of defeating the machine. 

In the long interval between his nomination in the Democratic pri- 
mary in August, 1906, and his inauguration as governor in June, 1907, 
Smith moved diligently to implement his campaign pledges. He made 
certain, through conferences and correspondence with key members of 
the General Assembly and by drawing up bills himself, that legislation 
covering all parts of the state convention platform was completed or 
in preparation before the meeting of the legislature in June. It was 
also during these months that Smith made a trip to Europe to encourage 
immigration of white farmers to Georgia.’® 

In a spectacular inaugural ceremony Hoke Smith, the first insurgent 
governor of Georgia since Reconstruction, assumed office. The press of 
the state and the nation noted “The Voice of a Revolution’ and an- 
nounced the dawn of a new era in Georgia.” It was abundantly clear 
from the new governor's inaugural address that his policies would not 
be ultraradical, but it was equally clear that he was determined to in- 
augurate reforms and to conduct the state government for the benefit of 
the people. He reiterated his campaign pledges, outlined his program 
at some length, and boldly declared that “The time has come when it 

* Thomas W. Hardwick to Watson, June 26, 1905, in Thomas Edward Watson Papers 
(Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina). 

10 Atlanta Journal, April 6, May 10, 1907; Atlanta Constitution, May 1, 1907. 

Herbert Quick, ‘““Hoke Smith and the Revolution in Georgia,” in Reader (New 


York, 1902-1908), X (1907), 241-48; Atlanta Journal, June 13, 1907; Atlanta Georgian 


and News, June 29, 1907; Watson's Weekly Jeffersonian, July 4, 1907. 
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is necessary to determine whether certain favored interests of the State 
shall rule.” 

He had hoped to have a series of administration measures perfected 
when the General Assembly convened and to push them through with- 
out the traditional deference to the legislative committees. This plan 
would likely have succeeded had it not been for the emergence of a 
completely unexpected issue—prohibition. Prohibition had played no 
part in either the gubernatorial campaign or in the election of other 
state officials, yet after Smith’s inauguration it assumed the status of a 
full-grown issue that could not be evaded. The temperance forces were 
led by Fred Loring Seely and the Atlanta Georgian and News. The 
prohibition campaign received the all-out support of ministers, or- 
ganized women, and much of the local press. Personally favoring local 
option, Smith’s hands were tied by the issue. To take a stand either 
way would divide his followers in the General Assembly and vitiate 
the chances of enacting his reforms. Therefore, he wisely left the matter 
up to the legislature, promising to act in accordance with its decision. 
But prohibition encountered strong opposition and long filibustering 
tactics before public opinion and its supporters in the General As- 
sembly finally forced a bill through on August 2, 1907, providing for 
state-wide prohibition.’* Despite Smith’s efforts to effect a compromise 
and thus hasten its disposal by the embattled legislators,’* the prohibi- 
tion issue largely consumed thirty of the fifty days of the annual session. 
It was fortunate for Hoke Smith that he had so carefully prepared his 
reform legislation in advance. 

Of tremendous importance among Smith's progressive ideas was the 
effective regulation of corporations. The chief legislation enacted along 
this line was the Candler-Overstreet Act of 1907, which completely 
reorganized the railroad commission and made it into a kind of public 
utilities commission. It was given extensive authority over all common 
carriers, express companies, street railroads, docks, wharves, terminals, 

12 Minutes of the Executive Department of the State of Georgia (1907-1909), 4. 

18 Georgia Acts, 1907, pp. 81-83. See also Atlanta Georgian and News, July 31, Au- 


gust 5, 1907. 
14 Atlanta Georgian and News, July 22, 1907. 
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cotton compress corporations, telegraph and telephone companies, and 
gas, electric light, and power companies operating in the state.’* The 
Candler-Overstreet measure faced the strongest railroad lobby in years,” 
but Governor Smith was able to whip the legislature into line and to 
secure the passage of the bill in the shape he desired by overwhelming 
majorities.’ For the first time in the history of utility regulation in the 
South a railroad commission was given the duty of regulating the is- 
suance of stocks and bonds of corporations under its jurisdiction, thus 
enabling it to clamp down on the watering of stock.** Furthermore, 
the commission was buttressed with strong legal power to enforce its 
decisions. 

Hoke Smith’s offensive for railroad control and rate reductions co- 
incided with a popular movement of national proportions in 1906 and 
1907.** He firmly believed that railroads were different from ordinary 
private corporations, that they were ‘given special privileges and 
{should} assume special duties,” but he did not think railroads would 
live up to their obligations unless “a bold and vigorous enforcement 
of the rights of the public by national and state governments” was 
carried out.*® This was the keynote of his railroad philosophy. An early 
victory in the rate issue came when the commission announced a new 
classification of passenger rates based on the earning power of the rail- 
roads and carrying substantial reductions to become effective September 
2, 1907.” The railroads petitioned the commission to revoke this order 
on the ground that the new rates were confiscatory, but after an ex- 
tensive hearing the commission refused to make changes.” The railroads 

15 Georgia Acts, 1907, pp. 72-81. 

16 Outlook, LXXXVII (September 7, 1907), 2-3. 

17 Georgia General Assembly, House Journal, 1907, p. 1003; Georgia General Assem- 
bly, Senate Journal, 1907, pp. 241-42. See also Atlanta Comstitution, August 18, 1907; 
Atlanta Georgian and News, August 19, 1907. 

18 Georgia Railroad Commission, Thirty-Fifth Annual Report . . . October 15, 1906- 
June 24, 1908, pp. 47-50; Georgia Acts, 1907, pp. 77-81. 


‘8 Maxwell Ferguson, State Regulation of Railroads in the South, in Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, LXVII, No. 2 (New York, 1916), 
51 

20 Atlanta Journal, January 9, 1907. 

*1 Georgia Railroad Commission, Thirty-Fifth Annual Report, 78-80; Atlanta Journal, 
June 7, 1907; Atlanta Georgian and News, June 11, 1907. 

22 Georgia Railroad Commission, Thirty-Fifth Annual Report, 14, 78. 
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then suggested to Smith that a compromise be effected, but the gover- 
nor stood resolutely on the commission's decision.” In reporting on the 
satisfactory operation of the new commission law in his annual message 
of 1908, Smith stated that the injunction, a long-time obstacle to effec- 
tive state regulation, had not been granted once by the courts under 
the new law.** 

In co-operation with Governors Braxton Bragg Comer of Alabama 
and Robert B. Glenn of North Carolina, Smith was able to obtain 
uniform interstate and local passenger rates from the Southern and the 
Atlantic Coast Line railroad companies; special rates were provided 
for families, for businessmen, and for long-distance tickets.*® The 
Atlanta Journal believed that this adjustment was ‘the most signal 
victory which Governor Smith and the new Railroad Commission have 
yet won for the people of Georgia.” 

Smith's attempt to bring about lower freight rates was less successful. 
Handicapped by the interstate nature of the larger roads and faced by 
the depression of 1907, he was unable to force a reduction. He was 
especially interested in securing a reduction in freight rates from in- 
terior points in the state to the Georgia ports. With considerable logic, 
he pointed out that water transportation was cheaper than rail, but, 
since the Georgia lines to the coast were controlled by the railroads 
stretching to the North and West, freight was being diverted to those 
northern and western routes because of the very high port cates. This 
destruction of competition was anathema to Smith. During his cam- 
paign and even until his last days in office he remonstrated with the 
railroad commission concerning the discrimination in these rates. But 
despite his vigorous stand and the removal of his own commission 
appointee, he was unsuccessful in this matter. A majority of the five- 
member commission thought that the state would be indirectly regu- 
lating interstate commerce since many of the rates were levied on an 


interstate basing point system. Although he failed to get substantial 


28 Atlanta Journal, November 9, 1907. 
24 Executive Minutes of Georgia (1907-1909), 100 
25 [bid., 98-100; Atlanta Journal, January 12, 1908 
26 Atlanta Journal, January 12, 1908. 
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intrastate freight reductions, Smith believed that the abolition of free 
passes, which he sponsored, and the reduction of passenger rates, which 
he did much to effect, had saved Georgians $1,000,000 annually. Fur- 
thermore, he claimed that his campaign had so intimidated the South- 
ern Railroad that in 1907 it disgorged Central of Georgia Railroad 
stock which it had illegally owned for years. As a result, declared 
Smith, natural competition had been restored between the two rail- 
roads.” 

It was Hoke Smith’s opinion that the governor should share fully 
the responsibility for the railroad commission’s work.** Keeping a 
zealous eye on the commission, he removed at different times two mem- 
bers because they did not live up to his standard of ‘a vigorous resis- 
tance to any attack made upon the commission's finding.’*® On the 
whole his appointments to the commission were excellent, and he de- 
serves much credit for the progressive work done by that body during 
his administration. The commission’s accomplishments included the 
abolition of free passes and free freight transportation,*® the employ- 
ment of rate experts and skilled legal counsel to assist in its litigation, 
an order forbidding a general reduction of employee wages until it had 
reviewed the facts, the requirement of prompt payment by the carriers 
of overcharges, speedy settlement of claims, and insistence on improved 
physical equipment and more efficient service by the railroads.* 

Smith’s success in effecting an arbitration agreement in a strike of 
railroad firemen, which had resulted in a brief stoppage of traffic and 
had threatened bloodshed and racial warfare, was an accomplishment 
of which he was justifiably proud.** Another area in which he achieved 

* [bid., June 18, 1909; Executive Minutes of Georgia (1907-1909), 227-28, 241-43; 
Atlanta Constitution, June 23, 1909 


§ Executive Minutes of Georgia (1907-1909), 9. 


bid., 9-10 


Governor Smith had failed to secure the passage of a strong anti-pass bill in 1907, 
when the two houses failed to agree on different bills. Georgia Railroad Commission, 
Thirty-Fifth Annual Report, 78-80; Atlanta Georgian and News, August 15, 1907. 

Executive Minutes of Georgia (1907-1909), 226-27; Georgia Railroad Commis- 

n, Thirty-Fifth Annual Report, 78-80; Georgia Railroad Commission, Thirty-Sixth 


{Annual} Report (1908-1909), 3-4. 
2 Smith refused to get excited when the management of the Georgia Railroad brought 


pressure on him to call out the state troops. He was vigilant, however, and contacted 
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success was the collection of taxes from delinquent corporations. Before 
he had been in office a month Smith discovered major discrepancies 
between the tax returns of the Southern and Central of Georgia rail- 
roads and the value of their property as listed in Federal court suits to 
enjoin rate reductions.** His recommendation that the powers of tax 
arbitration boards be increased and that the arbiters be required to take 
an oath was adopted by the General Assembly and resulted in a sub- 
stantial increase in taxes paid by the railroads and utility companies.™ 
His suits against corporations for the collection of back taxes were re- 
warding.” In a special message to the legislature on August 7, 1907, 
he urged that all transportation companies be required to pay an in- 
come tax of at least one per cent of their gross earnings in addition to 
the ad valorem tax which was notoriously inadequate.* Smith leaders 
moved with alacrity in the House, passing the tax bill by a comfortable 
majority on August 9,°" but the more conservative Senate was unwilling 
to accept such a novel measure and voted it down.** 

Smith urged that the existing plan of tax assessments be replaced by 
a more equitable one.** Despite the annual loss of a large amount of 
revenue resulting from the adoption of prohibition, the abolition of 
convict leasing, and the depression of 1907, his administration showed 
the largest appropriations in the state’s history. The public schools 
received 30 per cent more in 1909 than in 1907.“° The insurgent gover- 
local authorities along the railroad and urged them to be alert. It is possible that Smith 
was sympathetic with the white firemen, who struck because of the management's use of 
Negroes. Smith wrote a critic, “It is one of the things in connection with my administra- 
tion which gives me the greatest gratification, because I am sure I helped to ailay racial 
hatred, to prevent the spilling of blood and the loss of life, and to prevent the destruction 
of property.” Smith to C. C. Cary, June 5, 1909, in Hoke Smith Collection (University 
of Georgia). See also Smith to T. K. Scott, May 24, 1909, ibid.; Atlanta Journal, May 24, 
1909; Harper's Weekly (New York, 1857-1916), LIII (July 3, 1909), 4. 

88 Executive Minutes of Georgia (1907-1909), 17-19. 

84 Ibid.; Georgia Acts, 1907, pp. 96-97. These companies paid $172,713.14 or over 25 
per cent more taxes in 1907 than in the previous year. 

35 Executive Minutes of Georgia (1907-1909), 102-103, 205. 

86 [bid., 21-23. 

87 Atlanta Georgian and News, August 9, 1907; Atlanta Constitution, August 10, 1907. 

88 Georgia General Assembly, Senate Journal, 1907, pp. 646-48. 

89 Executive Minutes of Georgia (1907-1909), 100-101, 104-105. 


40 Ibid., 232; Georgia Acts, 1907, p. 15; Annual Report of the Treasurer of the State 
of Georgia For the Year Ending December 31, 1907, vi; ibid., 1908, v; Report of the 
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nor recommended that a liberal railroad intrastate employer's liability 
law be enacted.** His administration witnessed the passage of a law 
designed to regulate state banks more effectively,“ and he issued an 
executive order requiring closer supervision by the state of insurance 
companies.“ 

Hoke Smith’s campaign for an honest election system in Georgia 
has been obscured by his part in connection with the disfranchisement 
of the Negro. The perpetuation of white supremacy was inherent in 
his outlook, as it was in that of the great majority of the white South- 
erners of his day, and he played the demagogical role on the disfran- 
chisement issue. Bidding for the support of Watson and the Populists 
and seeking to capitalize on opposition by the conservative Democrats 
to disfranchisement, he steadily increased his emphasis of this issue 
during the 1906 contest. Following his victory, he led the disfranchise- 
ment forces in their successful efforts to get a constitutional amendment 
ratified by the voters in 1908. The Smith amendment was modeled 
closely after the Alabama measure of 1901; it established residence, 
poll tax, and literacy requirements which could be used effectively to 
disfranchise the Negro. It included “grandfather” and “‘understand- 
ing” clauses which would enable most white men to qualify. 

It is clear that Hoke Smith first sponsored disfranchisement because 
it was politically expedient to do so. Using a process of rationalization, 
he came to see nothing incongruous in his plea for honest elections on 
the one hand and the disqualification of a large number of his fellow 
citizens on the other. To him the Negro vote was a political pole that 
attracted the corrupt and sordid in southern politics. Like so many in 
the South he was oblivious to the discrimination which the Negro 


Comptroller-General of the State of Georgia For the Year Ending December 31, 1907, 
p. 8; ibid., 1908, p. 4. 

#1 Executive Minutes of Georgia (1907-1909), 9-10, 105. 

42 Georgia Acts, 1907, pp. 85-95. 

48 Executive Minutes of Georgia (1907-1909), 182. 

44 Georgia General Assembly, Senate Journal, 1907, pp. 295-96; Georgia General As- 
sembly, House Journal, 1907, p. 929; Executive Minutes of Georgia (1907-1909), 151-52; 
Dewey W. Grantham, Jr., “Georgia Politics and the Disfranchisement of the Negro,” in 
Georgia Historical Quarterly (Savannah, 1917- ), XXXII (1948), 7-8, 13-17, 19. 

*5 Georgia Acts, 1907, pp. 47-50. 
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would suffer as a result of disfranchisement. He was overlooking the 
corrupt element of his own race when he declared: ‘For generations 
to come white supremacy will be preserved in Georgia without the 
necessity for intimidation or violence, and even though the white voters 
may be divided, there will still be no danger at the ballot box from 
the ignorant and purchasable negro voters.’"** 

Whatever his motivation in the disfranchisement issue, there is no 
doubt that Smith sincerely wanted the state to take a firm hand in the 
regulation of all elections. It was principally because of his continued 
agitation that legislation was enacted in 1908 providing for detailed 
supervision of party primaries.“ To achieve honest elections in Georgia, 
said Smith, to prevent illegal registration, and to purge the registration 
lists before primaries were held, it was necessary to keep the ‘‘registra- 
tion lists above suspicion.” To that end a bill was passed that reformed 
the registration system and defined clearly the duties of the registrars 
and tax collectors.** Another act required the publication of campaign 
expenses by candidates for office,** while a corrupt-practices law was 
designed to prohibit corporation contributions to any political campaign. 
Believing that a candidate for office should not win with less than a 
majority vote, Hoke Smith proceeded to have his victorious followers 
abolish the county unit system in the 1906 state convention. The op- 
position moved swiftly after Smith’s defeat in 1908, however, and the 
earlier decision was reversed.*° Smith’s stature as a progressive rests in 
no small part on his effective work for honest elections in Georgia. 

Hoke Smith was in favor of an anti-lobby law so stringent that a 
lobbyist could discuss his client’s interest with a legislator only at a pub- 
lic hearing,*’ but was unable to get it through in the form he desired. 

#6 Pamphlet address delivered March 9, 1908, in Smith Collection 

" Georgia Acts, 1908, pp. 55-57 

48 [bid.. 58-60: Executive Minutes of Georgia (1907-1909), 101-102 

49 Georgia Acts, 1908, pp. 63-64. A primary regulatory act required party authorities 
to hold state-wide primaries on the same day for candidates for governor, state house of- 
ficers, congressmen and senators, state judges, solicitors-general, and members of the 
General Assembly. Primaries could not be held earlier than sixty days before the regular 
elections. Various other details as to place, officials, and manner of counting votes and 
making election returns were included in the measure. [id., 55-57. 


50 Atlanta Constitution, July 10, 1908 
51 Executive Minutes of Georgia (1907-1909), 4-5 
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Sponsored by Seaborn Wright, a stalwart reformer, an anti-lobby bill 
passed the House in July, 1907,** but it was so severely mutilated in 
the Senate that it was unacceptable to the House.™* 

One of the important reforms of Smith’s administration was the 
abolition of the convict lease system and the introduction of several 
progressive steps in penology. An act of 1897 created a prison com- 
mission and a permanent penitentiary for boys, women, and infirm 
convicts, but it did not strike at the roots of the convict leasing system. 
Inherently an evil thing, made worse by little or no government regu- 
lation, and aggravated by lackadaisical supervisory personnel, the 
prison organization, like the prohibition issue, was intimately affected 
by the Smith reform movement. Led in the legislature by Thomas S. 
Felder and Seaborn Wright, the prison-reform forces were spurred on 
in the summer of 1908 by the daily crusade against the leasing system 
conducted by the Atlanta Georgian and News. When it became ap- 
parent that the extensive investigation begun by a joint legislative 
committee would not be concluded during the regular 1908 session, 
and when Smith saw that a bill could not be passed in the short time 
left in the session without jeopardizing the legislature's reform agenda, 
he decided to call an extra session.™ 

It was unusual for Smith not to take a positive stand on problems 
confronting the General Assembly, yet neither in his inaugural nor in 
his first annual message did he suggest any solution to the perplexing 
convict situation, although he knew that the current leases would ex- 
pire in 1908. He had, however, expressed his doubt as to the legality 
of the leasing system and had urged that reforms be made in the treat- 
ment of women criminals. One reason that Smith had proved himself 
such an adept politician was the fact that he kept his ear to the ground- 
swell of public opinion; this explains why he quickly fell into step with 


the lease reformers in 1908. In his message to the General Assembly 


2 Georgia General Assembly, House Journal, 1907, p. 300 
Georgia General Assembly, Senate Journal, 1907, pp. 395-401. The enactment of an 
anti-lobbying measure was one of the outstanding achievements of Hoke Smith's second 
administration as governor. Georgia Acts, 1911, pp. 151-54. 
54 Executive Minutes of Georgia (1907-1909), 123-24 


5 Thid., 106 
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in extra session he expressed the opinion that while no ‘maudlin sen- 
timent’’ should prevent the punishment of the criminal, ‘‘all agree that 
the leasing out of convicts in Georgia should cease.” He proceeded to 
recommend a plan to abolish the lease and use the convicts ‘‘to com- 
plete and perfect the public highways and other internal improvements, 
using the farm as a basis of operation,” and to extend the Western and 
Atlantic Railroad to the coast, a project for which he had long fought.” 
He urged the legislators to adopt the parole system and to improve the 
reformatory.” 

Armed with a report bristling with charges of corruption and ‘grave 


8 


neglect of duty”®* and faced by an increasingly indignant populace, 
the General Assembly in September of 1908 abolished the leasing 
system and provided for the use of convicts on public works and roads 
in the counties. It created a parole system, established juvenile courts 
as branches of the superior courts, and set up a commission to investi- 
gate the possibility of using convicts to extend the state-owned Western 
and Atlantic Railroad.” 

The multiplicity and force of his reforms and several unfortunate 
events during the first part of his administration brought defeat to 
Hoke Smith in his 1908 campaign for re-election, and made him the 
first Georgia governor in two decades not to serve two consecutive 
terms. Despite his great popularity and frequent mention as a favorite- 
son presidential nominee in 1908, the various elements of dissent rallied 
around a political unknown, Joseph M. Brown, to win the governor- 
ship in 1908. Tom Watson, infuriated because Governor Smith refused 
to pardon one of his political followers and embittered because he was 
not allowed a larger voice in the administration, played a prominent 
part in Brown's victory. The Howell wing of the party, the railroads, 
and the liquor interests were also instrumental in turning the tide 
against Smith.” Brown's friends made a martyr of him because of his 

54 [bid., 7-10, 138-41. 

8 Ibid., 138-41. 

58 Georgia Acts, Extra Session, 1908, pp. 1059-92. 

5® [bid., 1107-33. 

60 Benjamin B. Kendrick, “The Political Situation in Georgia,” in Outlook, LXXXIX 


(August 8, 1908), 817-18; Grantham, “Georgia Politics and the Disfranchisement of the 
Negro,” Joc. cit., 17-18. 
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unceremonious removal by Smith from the railroad commission in 
1907."" He doubtless received many votes because of this action, al- 
though he was sympathetic with the railroads, as was repeatedly 
pointed out by Smith. Of no small importance was the fact that Brown 
was the son of former Governor Joseph Emerson Brown of Civil War 
fame. A brilliant political penman, Brown convinced many that the 
national panic of 1907 was precipitated in Georgia by the Smith reforms. 
He appealed for sympathetic treatment of the corporations and implied 
that he would take Georgia back to the unruffled days of Bourbonism. 
Smith campaigned vigorously in what proved to be the first of his 
many bitter political bouts with Brown. He stood on his record, recom- 
mended more regulation of the railroads, and sought to gain votes at 
Brown’s expense on the disfranchisement issue. “Little Joe’’ won, 
however, by almost 11,000 votes in a primary characterized by a heavy 
vote.” 

What was the balance sheet of Hoke Smith’s first administration as 
governor of Georgia? Disfranchisement was a measure of reaction, and 
several pledges remained unfulfilled. The anti-lobbying bill, the cor- 
poration tax, and the reduction of port rates, though bitterly fought 
for, were not approved. Nor was the old plan of tax assessment 
changed or an employer's liability law adopted. On the other hand, 
the railroad commission was granted extensive authority, including the 
supervision of stock and bond issues. Some rate reductions were se- 
cured, free passes were abolished, and a corrupt-practices law was ap- 
proved. Several measures to guarantee honest elections were passed, 
and party primaries were more adequately regulated. The convict leas- 
ing system was wiped out, juvenile courts were established, and other 
penal reforms were adopted. Aid to education was increased, corpora- 
tions were forced to pay more taxes, prohibition was secured on a state- 
wide basis, and the state was given an honest and vigorous government. 
Smith was partly responsible, too, for some of the liberal legislation 


61 Executive Minutes of Georgia (1907-1909), 115-17. 


®2 Brown received 109,806 popular votes to Smith's 98,949. Atlanta Journal, June 11, 
1908 
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adopted by the General Assembly under Governor Joseph M. Terrell 
in 1906, since his reform campaign was effective by that time.” 
Hoke Smith was aware of the progressive movement, and his plea 
for clean elections, strictly regulated corporations, the curbing of special 
privilege, and a broader concept of the role of the state government 
was an important part of the national battle for reform. He was one 
of the most successful of the southern antimachine governors of his day, 
a group that included the colorful James K. Vardaman of Mississippi, 
Jeff Davis of Arkansas, and Cole Blease of South Carolina,” as well as 
the more constructive Thomas M. Campbell of Texas, Napoleon B. 
Broward of Florida, Braxton B. Comer of Alabama, and Charles B. 
Aycock, Robert B. Glenn, and William W. Kitchin of North Carolina.” 
The reforms these men worked for in the South were similar to those 
carried out in other parts of the country during the progressive move- 
ment. The public utilities law adopted in Georgia under the leadership 
of Hoke Smith was based on a similar statute enacted during the pro- 
gressive administration of Governor Charles Evans Hughes of New 
York. The attempt to regulate stringently railroads and other corpora- 
tions by Georgia, North Carolina, Alabama, and Texas was cut from 
the same cloth as regulatory measures in Wisconsin under Robert 
Marion La Follette, in Missouri under Joseph Wingate Folk, and in 


63 Smith was especially influential in the passage of the child labor act of 1906; he 
had worked for child labor legislation since 1900. See Elizabeth H. Davidson, Child Labor 
Legislation in the Southern Textile States (Chapel Hill, 1939), 195-205 

Other legislation enacted in 1906 included a pure food act, a law designed to purify 
the ballot, a measure to prevent dealings in futures, and a bill providing for the estab- 
lishment of agricultural and mechanical schools in each congressional district in the state. 
Georgia Acts, 1906, pp. 46-48, 72-75, 95-100. 

64 Daniel M. Robison, “From Tillman to Long: Some Striking Leaders of the Rural! 
South,” in Journal of Southern History (Baton Rouge, 1935- ), III (1937), 300-301; 
Charles S. Sydnor, “James Kimble Vardaman,” in Dictionary of American Biography 
(21 vols. and index, New York, 1928-1945), XIX, 221; John Gould Fletcher, Arkansas 
(Chapel Hill, 1947), 304, 306, 313. 

65 For a brief survey of the progressive accomplishments of these men, see Kathryn 
Abbey, Florida, Land of Change (Chapel Hill, 1941), 341-42; J. G. de Roulhac Hamil- 
ton, History of North Carolina: North Carolina Since 1860 (Chicago, 1919), 333, 367: 
Albert B. Moore, History of Alabama and Her People (3 vols., New York, 1927), I, 915, 
917, 919-25; Rupert N. Richardson, Texas, the Lone Star State (New York, 1943), 
370-71: C. C. Pearson, “William Walton Kitchin,” in Dictionary of American Biography, 
X, 440. 
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New Jersey under Woodrow Wilson. Smith in Georgia and Campbell 
in Texas could boast of legislation to regulate lobbying, to limit cam- 
paign contributions, to prevent corrupt practices in elections in their 
states just as could La Follette and Wilson in theirs. Smith, Campbell, 
and other southern progressives could point to numerous progressive 
accomplishments: pure food and drug acts, increased regulation of 
primary elections, establishment of state bureaus of labor statistics, 
efforts to improve and drain swamps, beginnings in child labor regu- 
lation, an awakening to the needs of public education, state prohibition, 
and efforts to equalize taxation. In few states in the Union was the 
progressive movement on the state level more significant than in North 
Carolina which, under its ‘‘Educational Governor,” Aycock, and Glenn 
and Kitchin who came after him, received an awakening that has since 
led to the progressive accomplishments of that state. 

The southern reformers subscribed to the South’s greatest shibboleth 
—white supremacy—and some of them made demagogic appeals to 
sway the voters. Their progressivism for that reason was a watered- 
down variety, depleted of much of the vitality evidenced in other areas. 
Yet most of the southern progressives, some in a more constructive 
fashion than others, sponsored progress and advancement toward de- 
mocracy, although their progressivism held forth the greatest potenti- 
alities only to the whites. Some of these southern leaders, however, 
showed a concern for the common white man of their region that indi- 
cated a widening of democracy in the South. 

If one deals in absolutes, Hoke Smith was neither reactionary nor 
progressive—he was something of both. If conservatism be described 
as resistance to change, and if progressivism be defined as invitation 
to reform, then Smith was a progressive during his term as governor. 
That his accomplishments were outstanding is apparent from a survey 
of his administration. Like other southern progressives, he was essen- 
tially an advocate of political change,” although some of the reforms 


86 See Arthur S. Link’s pioneering article on ‘The Progressive Movement in the South, 
1870-1914," in North Carolina Historical Review (Raleigh, 1924- ), XXIII (1946), 


172-97. 
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he sponsored were social and economic.” Tagged as a successful party 
revolutionist in 1907, Smith never left the Democratic party and, in- 
deed, acted in the best Bourbon tradition on several issues.** He was 
the leader of the progressives in Georgia and spoke for numerous 
worth-while changes, yet he was the instrument for reaction in race 
relations. He led the disfranchisement forces in the state and was guilty 
of making political capital of that issue. He was no friend of Negro 
education during this period, although he favored a paternal type of 
manual and moral training for Negroes. 

In the main, however, Hoke Smith was a leader of progressive 
measures. Many of the changes he advocated were not original with 
him; his debt to the independents and Populists of an earlier day was 
large, and much of the constructive program of his incumbency was 
not entirely his own. He had the support of many responsible Georgians 
who sought to make right some of the things that were wrong in 
Georgia. He was an efficient, aggressive, and forward-looking gover- 
nor. In many ways he was a Populist in Democratic regalia, and he led 
the left wing of Georgia Democrats to a great victory, if not a lasting 
one. 

Before his inauguration Hoke Smith had said: “We have begun a 
contest for popular rights and higher ideals of civic righteousness in 
Georgia, and our success will inspire hope and action beyond the 
borders of our State.”** While it is improbable that any fundamental 
reorientation in the lives of the Georgia people resulted from the Smith 
reform administration, there is little doubt that an outstanding program 
was achieved and that new standards of political morality were raised. 
His governorship provides abundant documentation for the thesis that 
the progressive spirit was alive and on the march in the South during 
this period. Indeed, the Smith reforms proved to be an inspiration to 
progressives throughout the land. 

®7 For example, the abolition of the convict leasing system and the fight for lower 
freight rates 


68 Quick, “Hoke Smith and the Revolution in Georgia,” Joc. cit., 241. 
6® Atlanta Journal, September 5, 1906. 


William Gilmore Simms’ Picture of the 
Revolution as a Civil Conflict 


By C. HUGH HOLMAN 


William Gilmore Simms expended much of his creative energy dur- 
ing his most productive period in writing a series of novels “devoted 
to the illustration of the war of the Revolution in South Carolina.’ 
These novels present a record of events in the Low Country between 
1780 and 1783 “to illustrate the social condition of the country, under 
the influence of those strifes and trials.’’* Since Simms, a literary figure 
so representative of the ante-bellum South that his only biographer 
calls him “a typical Southerner,”’* approached his task with a deep 
respect for historical accuracy,‘ these books have value both for the 
historian interested in the traditions of the Revolution and for the 
student of ante-bellum southern thought. For within their pages is a 
record of the attitudes of the people of South Carolina about the Revo- 
lution and an analysis of the actual issues “which brought some men 


into doubtful and nearly all men into subtle and obscure relations 
with their neighbors.’”° 


1W. Gilmore Simms, The Partisan (New York, 1882), v. In the order of publication 
these novels are The Partisan (1835); Mellichampe (1836); The Kinsmen (1841), 
better known as The Scout, the title of the revised edition; Katharine Walton (1851); 
The Sword and the Distaff (1852), better known as Woodcraft, the title of the revised 
edition; The Forayers (1855); and Eutaw (1856). In terms of the events which they 
chronicle their order is The Partisan, Mellichampe, Katharine Walton, The Scout, The 
Forayers, Eutaw, and Woodcraft. 

2Simms, The Forayers (Chicago, 1885), 5. 

® William P. Trent, William Gilmore Simms (Boston, 1892), v. 

* He wrote, “A sober desire for history—the unwritten, the unconsidered, but veracious 
history—has been with me, in this labour, a sort of principle.” Simms, The Partisan, vii. 

5 Edward F. Hayward, “Some Romances of the Revolution,” in Atlantic Monthly (Bos- 
ton, 1857- ), LXIV (1889), 628. This ten-page article attempted to point out Simms’ 
importance as a portrayer of southern history, but it has been largely ignored. 
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Simms’ purpose in these novels was not to add new facts to his- 
torical records, but to interpret and to illustrate the impact of events 
upon men and society. Therefore, he strove for a kind of accuracy 
within the framework of romance that is dissimilar to the later literary 
manner which Vernon L. Parrington was to call ‘critical realism.’ 
Where the realistic novelist was to deal with average people in com- 
monplace situations, Simms aimed at an accurate portrayal of “a human 
agent in hitherto untried situations.” Yet the extravagance of the 
historical romance should not blind us to the truthfulness which he 
always sought to achieve and which he frequently succeeded in attain- 
ing. He declared of Me/lichampe and The Partisan, ‘My object usually 
has been to adhere, as closely as possible, to the features and the at- 
tributes of real life, as it is to be found in the precise scenes and under 
the governing circumstances—some of them extraordinary and roman- 
tic.”* He pledged himself to ‘employ, without violating, the material 
resources of the Historian, while seeking to endow them with a vitality 
which fiction only can confer.’ Katharine Walton he called ‘‘the 
delineation of the social world of Charleston, during the Revolutionary 
period." Mellichampe he declared to be “imbued with the facts and, 
I believe, so far as I myself may be admitted as a judge, it portrays 
truly the condition of the time.” 

Simms was admirably equipped for the task he set himself. He had 
a historian’s interest in the Revolution and an accurate knowledge of 
the principal sources for its presentation. He wrote biographies of 
Francis Marion’*® and Nathanael Greene.'* He knew and used the 
standard works dealing with the Revolutionary War in South Carolina. 

6V.L. Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought (3 vols., New York, 1927- 
1930), Ill, The Beginning f Critical Realism in America 


7 Simms, The Yemassee (New York, 1937), 6. 

8 Simms, Mellichampe (Chicago, 1885), 6. 

® Simms, Vasconselos (New York, 1882), 2. 

10 Simms, Katharine Walton (Chicago, 1885), 3. 

11 Simms, Mellichampe, 2 

12 Simms, The Life of Francis Marion (New York, 1844). This was probably the most 
popular book that he wrote. Frank Luther Mott, in Golden Multitude The Story of 
Best Sellers in the United States (New York, 1947), 319, lists it as a “better seller’’ for 
the 1840-1850 decade. 

18 Simms, The Life of Nathanael Greene (New York, [1849]). 
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In his Life of Francis Marion“ he lists the works which he consulted, 
and they represent the best sources available at the time that he wrote." 
He had ‘read Marion’s own letters, had conversed with old men who 
had served under ‘the Swamp Fox,’ and had walked or ridden over 
all the spots that their bravery had consecrated.’"* He had access to 
General Peter Horry’s collection of manuscript letters from officers of 
the Revolution.’? He was familiar with B. R. Carroll's Historical Col- 
lections of South Carolina.** He was in frequent communication with 
the antiquarian David F. Jamison’® and with Joseph Johnson, the 
author of Traditions and Reminiscences of the Revolution in South 
Carolina.” In the “Preface’’ to his History, he cites as sources con- 
sulted the works of Alexander Hewatt, John Drayton, David Ramsay, 
William Moultrie, John Archdale, B. R. Carroll, Joseph Johnson, 
James Glenn, William J. Rivers, Abiel Holmes, George Bancroft, James 
Grahame, and Banastre Tarleton.** Certainly when he declared of his 
novels, “I have followed the best authorities,’** it was no idle boast. 
And when he said, “The events made use of are all historical; and 
scarcely a page of the work [Med/lichampe}, certainly not a chapter 
of it, is wanting in the evidence which must support the assertion,” 
he had the historical background necessary to make such a statement 
significant. 

Simms believed that “the privileges of the romancer only begin 

14Simms, Marion, [vi]. 

15 Every work listed in the bibliography on “The War in the South (1776-1780),”’ in 
C. H. Van Tyne, The American Revolution, 1776-1783 (New York, 1905), 350, that was 
available when Simms wrote appears in the note in Marion. 

16 Trent, Simms, 106. 

17 Simms, Marion, [vi]. This collection was later published as Documentary History 
of the American Revolution, edited by Robert W. Gibbes (3 vols., New York, 1853-1857). 

18 Simms, The History of South Carolina (Charleston, 1860), 2. This work, originally 
published in 1840, was a public school textbook. 

19 Trent, Simms, 191, 211. In the dedicatory letter in The Forayers, Simms wrote to 


Jamison, ‘““You will find . . . that I have borrowed freely from your notes.” 

20 Simms acknowledges a debt to Johnson for information in the dedication of Wood- 
craft (Chicago, 1885), 4. 

21 Simms, History, 1-5. 

22 Simms, The Partisan, vii. 


") 


3Simms, Mellichampe, 2. 
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where those of the historian cease’’** and that ‘Genius dare not take 
liberties with a history so well known’ as that of America.*® There- 
fore, he employed as a framework for the actions of his fictional char- 
acters in these novels the pattern of military events in South Carolina 
between June, 1780, and January, 1783, and handled it with accuracy 
and respect for historical fact.** The Partisan opens just after Benjamin 
Lincoln had surrendered Charleston on May 12, 1780, and resistance 
to British rule had almost completely ceased in the colony. The center 
of English control was Charleston, protected by an outer ring of forts 
that swept in a great arc from Augusta, Georgia, to Ninety-Six, to 
Camden, and to Georgetown. An inner ring was formed by Granby, 
Orangeburg, Fort Motte, and Fort Watson. Simms’ historical frame- 
work consists of the series of engagements by which the reviving 
American forces, unsuccessfully under Horatio Gates and successfully 
under Greene, forced the withdrawal of British troops into Charleston. 
In the early chapters of Woodcraft, the evacuation of Charleston is 
pictured as an ironic triumph in which the forces of General Marion, 
the historic hero of the series, were denied participation in the victory 
celebration. The Partisan pictures the reawakening of armed resistance 
as a result of Sir Henry Clinton's proclamation of June 3, 1780, re- 
quiring all South Carolinians who had taken protection or parole from 
the British to bear arms in the English cause. It reaches its climax with 
Gates’ defeat at Camden. Mel/lichampe pictures the efforts of Banastre 
Tarleton’s legion to capture and destroy Marion's guerrilla forces. Its 
action occurs between the defeat at Camden and the return to the 
colony of the continental army under Greene. Katharine Walton also 
picks up historical events just after the battle of Camden. It pictures 
the sequestration methods of the English, the administration of Charles- 

24 Simms, “History for the Purposes of Art,” in Views and Reviews of American Litera- 
ture, History and Fiction (2 vols., New York, 1845), I, 42. 

25 [bid., 43. 

26 John E. Farrior, in “The Use of Historical Characters by William Gilmore Simms 
in His Romances of the Revolution” (M. A. thesis, University of North Carolina, 1944), 
made a painstaking and admirably thorough examination of Simms’ historical personages, 
comparing them with what was said of them in the sources Simms employed. He found 


that in no place where Simms made pretensions to accurate presentation of historical 


characters or events was he in disagreement with the sources he used 
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ton under Nesbitt Balfour, and the underground activities of the 
Charleston Patriots. The Scout is the only one of the novels laid in the 
Up Country, most of its action occurring west of the Wateree River. 
Its action begins in the spring of 1781, shortly after the battle of 
Hobkirk’s Hill on April 23, and centers around the siege, relief, and 
abandonment of Fort Ninety-Six. Presumably it was introduced into 
the series because of the important effect of Francis Rawdon’s retreat 
from Ninety-Six on the fortunes of war in the Low Country. The 
Forayers opens as Rawdon’s forces approach Orangeburg, describes 
the cat-and-mouse antics of Greene’s continental army and Rawdon’s 
troops, and concludes with the drawing up of a plan of action to 
harass the English communication lines between Orangeburg and 
Charleston. Eutaw describes the execution of this plan and reaches its 
climax with the battle of Eutaw Springs. Woodcraft opens as the 
British evacuate Charleston and portrays the lawlessness of the country 
just after the war. 

From even so brief a sketch as this it is apparent that Simms’ in- 
terest was in events occurring in the Low Country or directly and 
seriously affecting that region. During the time of action of Melli- 
cham pe, the American victories at Cowpens and Kings Mountain oc- 
curred, but they are barely mentioned. Apparently Simms omitted them 
in the belief that, although they were important in the chain of events 
leading to Yorktown, they had little immediate effect on the conflict 
in the Low Country. It would be an error, however, to attribute this 
narrow interest to an intense provincialism. Actually Simms took an 
active part in the movements for a national and for a distinctively 
southern literature between 1830 and 1860,” and believed that “to be 
national in literature, one must needs be sectional. . . . he who shall 
depict one section faithfully, has made his proper and sufficient con- 
tribution to the great work of national literature.’’** This view is al- 


7 See Jay B. Hubbell, “Literary Nationalism in the Old South,” in Duke University 
Americana Club, American Studies in Honor of William Kenneth Boyd (Durham, 1940), 
175-220, for a detailed discussion of this movement. 

* Simms, The Wigwam and the Cabin (New York, 1882), 4-5. Trent says, “Simms 
did lay a foundation for Southern literature by following the universal, not sectional, 
principle of literary art which requires that a man should write spontaneously and simply 
about those things he is fullest of and best understands.” Simms, 105. 
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most identical with the present-day one that values regional literature. 

Most of Simms’ historical material is presented as exposition, with 
no attempt made to dramatize it. For example, Marion, although the 
hero of the actions which the books describe, never becomes a char- 
acter in the novels. He is always an historical personage, frozen in the 
postures of formal record and judgment. He is described; his actions 
are recounted; his speeches are given; and yet he comes into no dra- 
matic relationship with any of the actors of the fictional drama. Formal 
history is consistently handled in this manner and it serves principally 
as an accurate background for the fictional narrative. 

This careful use of material is accounted for in part by the reverence 
in which Simms held the facts of recorded history; but more signifi- 


cantly it is explainable by his desire to treat truthfully the impact of 


events upon individual men. He declared, ‘History . . . is quite too 
apt to overlook the best essentials of society . . . in order to dilate 
on great events . . . which a more veracious . . . mode of writing 


would distribute over states and communities, and the humblest walks 
of life.”"*® He believed that ‘It is the true purpose of fiction to supply 
{history's} deficiencies, and to correct her judgments.’’*° 

In seeking to portray this aspect of the past, he naturally subordi- 
nated the mass occurrences of recorded history and turned to the tra- 
ditions of his section as sources for characters and incidents in the 
novels. He said, ‘I summon to my aid the muse of local Histary—the 


traditions of our own home—the chronicles of our own section—the 





deeds of our native heroes—the recollections of our own noble ances- 
try.”"** Of Woodcraft he boasted, “The humorists of ‘Glen Eberley’ 
{the main characters of the novel} were well-known personages of 
preceding generations, here thinly disguised under false names and 
fanciful localities.’’** 

For Simms perhaps the greatest source of such traditions was Mrs. 
Gates, the maternal grandmother who had raised him. She had been 

29 Simms, The Partisan, vii. 

80 Simms, The Wigwam and the Cabin, 430 n. 

$1 Simms, Katharine Walton, 2. 

32 Simms, Woodcraft, 3. 
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a child in Charleston during the Revolution and had lived through the 
days of British blockade, British occupation, and American victory. 
She supplemented her vivid memories with a vast store of traditions 
about Patriot heroism and Tory depravity and poured forth her flood 
of recollections into the willing ears of the young boy.** He wrote of 
this store of traditional history: 


He [Simms} had his lessons at the knees of those who were young spectators in 
the grand panorama of our Revolution. . . . This was their favourite topic. 

. There was scarcely a personage, British or American, Whig or Loyalist— 
scarcely an event, mournful or glorious—scarcely a deed, grand or savage—oc- 
curring in the history of the low country of South-Carolina, which has not been 
conned, for his benefit, at the writer's fireside, by venerable friends and loving 
kinswomen, now voiceless in the dust. . . . [The Revolution} was made life- 
like to his imagination by personal histories, which appealed to his nearest af- 
fections and fondest sympathies.** 


In Mellichampe he wrote of “the unquestionable records of history, 
and—in the regard of the novelist—the scarcely less credible testi- 
monies of that venerable and moss-mantled Druid, Tradition.’** And 
he lamented the failure to record these traditions, saying, “the work 
must not be delayed. Old memories are rapidly failing us.’** Much of 
the ‘‘tradition” which Simms employed might have become formal 
history had a careful historian been working in the field at the time.” 

The aspect of this tradition in which Simms appears to have been 
most interested had to do with the civil struggle that went on concur- 
rently with the more formal pattern of military action. As he saw it, 
while the struggle between Cornwallis and Gates and later Rawdon 
and Greene was deciding the battle for political independence and 

33 Trent, Simms, 8-9; Simms, The Wigwam and the Cabin, 2. 

%4 {Simms}, “Ellet’s Women of the Revolution,” in Southern Quarterly Review (New 


Orleans and Charleston, 1842-1857), XVII (1850), 351-52. 

35 Simms, Mellichampe, 3. 

® {Simms}, “Ellet’s Women of the Revolution,” Joc. cit., 351. 

37 W. A. Schaper, in ‘‘Sectionalism and Representation in South Carolina,” in Ameri- 
can Historical Association Annual Report, 1900 (2 vols., Washington, 1901), I, 354, 
said: “If the local history of South Carolina were as well known as that of Massachusetts 
is, Our historians would not have been obliged to draw so largely upon Boston for their 
material in writing the history of the opposition to the British tea tax.” In 1900 Schaper 
could also say, “South Carolina is the least written about and the least understood of all 
the States that have played an important part in our history.” Ibid., 239. 
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while the crest of English control was slowly retreating from the Up 
Country to Charleston, the equally dramatic struggle for life and its 
bare necessities occupied the inhabitants of the state. The British army 
withdrew, leaving the dormant blood feud between Tory and Patriot 
free to flare up in unrestrained robbery and butchery. This conflict was 
the unwritten history of the Revolution in his state, and it was this 
conflict which he attempted principally to illustrate in his novels. 

To present that story truthfully meant to picture the everyday life 
of people on all levels of society, rather than to describe the heroic 
deeds of soldiers on formal battlefields. For such a presentation Sir 
Walter Scott had prepared the way. Scott evolved a formula for fiction 
which produced the first true historical novels. This formula employed 
an accurate historical background representing a period of sharp con- 
flict between two or more classes of people and used actual historical 
personages as actors in the story; however, the central interest rested 
upon imaginary characters caught in the vast tug of these historical 
events. The central fictional figures were young aristocrats engaging 
in a romantic love adventure; they were not, however, of sufficient 
prominence to determine the course of history. This formal and hack- 
neyed plot was filled with realistically drawn pictures of low-life 
characters done with a careful eye to actuality. The result was an im- 
perfect, but enjoyable, fusion of historical event, romantic love story, 
and realistic portrayal of life.** The situation which the Revolution 
presented in South Carolina was startlingly similar to that which Scott 
had utilized in The Heart of Midlothian, Redgauntlet, and Wood- 
stock. And Sir Walter Scott was Simms’ acknowledged model as a 
novelist. He considered Ivanhoe ‘one of the most perfect specimens 
of the romance that we possess,”’** and he had the highest praise for 

88 For detailed discussions of this formula and its evolution see George Saintsbury, 
“The Historical Novel,’ in Essays in English Literature, 1780-1860 (2nd series, London, 
1895), 303-83; Edward Wagenknecht, Cavalcade of the English Novel (New York, 
1943), 163-69; Louis Maigron, Le roman historique a l'époque romantique: essai sur 
Vinfluence de Walter Scott (Paris, 1912), 99-234; James T. Hillhouse, The Waverley 
Novels and Their Critics (Minneapolis, 1936); Jacques Barzun, Romanticism and the 
Modern Ego (Boston, 1944), 85-86; Louis Reynaud, Le romantisme: ses origines anglo- 
germaniques (Paris, 1926), 177-84; Ernest A. Baker, The History of the English Novel 


(10 vols., London, 1934-1939), VI, 207-26. 
8® Simms, “History for the Purposes of Art,” loc. cit., 33. 
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its author. Although he recognized that Scott was not perfect, he 
said, “Scott is, nevertheless, more perfect, more complete and admir- 
able, than any writer of his age.’”*’ 

To present his picture of the Revolution, Simms adapted the for- 
mula of his master, employing the historical framework, attempting 
to achieve a unified plot through a hackneyed story of thwarted young 
aristocratic lovers, and filling this framework with minor characters 
from the lower walks of life. It was usually through the adventures 
of these minor characters that he attempted to present events typical 
of the history and traditions of the times. Occasionally he stopped to 
point out this quality of typicalness; for example, of an incident in 
The Partisan he wrote, “It was in such little adventures that the par- 
tisan warfare of Carolina had its origin.”** And in Eutaw he wrote, 
“We have rather sought, by the exhibition of a few instances, to give 
a general idea of their [the Partisans’]} spirit, enterprise, and vigilance, 
than to furnish a perfect chronicle of their doings.” 

Valuable as the Scott formula was to Simms’ purposes, however, it 
betrayed him into an apparent oversimplification about the nature of 
the civil struggle which he was portraying; and it is necessary in ex- 
amining his picture of that conflict to keep in mind the fact that he 
was employing a literary model which exaggerated the extremes of 
the social system it portrayed—the aristocrat and the low-life char- 
acter. 

He saw the Revolution in South Carolina as a civil war, a class 
struggle, a conflict in which issues of objective right and wrong were 
usually submerged in hatred, revenge, and cupidity. He saw it as a 
struggle marked by hideous atrocities and excesses on both sides, and 
he expended a large portion of his energies in presenting the horrible 
and merciless aspects of a conflict fought from mixed and frequently 
ignoble motives. He declared, “We shall be compelled to display, 


along with its { Partisan W artare’s } virtues of courage, patriotism, and 


#0 [bid., 74, 215; Simms, “Modern Prose Fiction,” in Southern Quarterly Review, XV 
(1849), 82 
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endurance, some of its crimes and horrors!’"* Jack Bannister, the titular 
figure in The Scout, describes the uncertain family against family as- 
pect of the war, when he says: 

“Ah, Lord, there's mighty few of us got brothers in these times in Carolina. 
A man’s best brother now-a-days is the thing he fights with. His best friend is 
his rifle. You may call his jack-knife a first-cousin, and his two pistols his eldest 


sons; and even then, there’s no telling which of them all is going to fail him 


first, or whether any one among ‘em will stick by him till the scratch is over.’’* 
The hero of The Forayers. speaking of a murderous outlaw, says, “ ‘It 
would be useless to inquire after the birthplace of such a monster. The 
earth always breeds such in seasons of civil war.’ '’** Talking about an 


outlaw who had served with both the British and the American forces, 


he says, “ “The right side with him . . . is that which promises most 
plunder. . . . Courage and endurance are no doubt admirable virtues 


in a soldier, but they ate such as we are just as apt to find in the bosom 
of a sturdy rufhan.’’’” In Extaw Simms wrote of “the wretched con- 
dition of the country; the summary judgments usually executed by 
those having the mere power, irrespective of the laws or of society; 
the universal recklessness of human life which naturally follows a 
condition of civil war.’ In another place he wrote: 

To burn in wantonness, and to murder in cold blood, and by the cruellest 
tortures, were the familiar achievements of the time. . . . South Carolina, at 
the period of our narrative, presented the terrible spectacle of an entire people in 
arms, and hourly engaging in the most sanguinary conflicts. . . . Despair 
seems to have blinded the one party as effectually to the atrocity of their deeds, 
as that drunkenness of heart, which follows upon long-continued success, had 
made insensible the other.*® 
Such statements as these are valuable for the clarity with which they 
represent Simms’ belief that not all who fought with Marion and 


Thomas Sumter were heroes or patriots and that the “summary judg- 


44 Simms, The Scout (New York, 1854), 12 
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46 Simms, The Forayers, 55 
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ments” and ‘recklessness of human life’’ were by no means confined 
to the British and Tory warriors.” 

Such a view of the nature of the Revolution in the South Carolina 
Low Country is not confined to isolated statements like those which 
have been quoted. It is a part of the basic design of the books. Char- 
acter after character and incident after incident show the same atti- 
tude consistently held. In The Partisan Christian Huck’s raiders mal- 
treat Frampton’s pregnant wife; she dies and he goes mad, taking to 
the swamps and horribly murdering British and Tories with a blood- 
thirsty zeal that shocks even the hardened Partisans. In Katharine 
Walton when Partisan forces under Colonel Walton capture General 
Andrew Williamson, it is almost impossible to secure a fair trial for 
him, despite Walton's best efforts; for the Americans insist on hang- 
ing Williamson without trial or ceremony. In The Forayers and Eutaw 
Hell-Fire Dick and his gang of marauders, deserters from the Loyalist 
army, rob and murder both Whigs and Tories when neither army is 
in the area; and a band of Florida refugees—American Loyalists who 
had fled to Florida at the beginning of the Revolution and had re- 
turned to the colony when the British gained control—were joined to 
no army but raided indiscriminately, stealing and killing. These are 
but a few of numerous such instances throughout the novels. As 


Vernon L. Parrington has pointed out: 


Now and then in his [Simms’] pages war flashes out in romantic or heroic 


é 


episodes, but for the most part it is mean and degrading, a thing to be hated. 
Simms loved action too keenly not to make the most of the countless onsets 
and forays, the ambushing of Hessians and the cutting off of wagon trains; 
he found in them material for many a brisk page and stirring adventure; but 
in the end it is the brutality of it all, the unhappy loosing of evil passions, 
that gives him most concern 


Simms declared, ‘I am persuaded that vulgarity and crime must 


always preponderate—dreadfully preponderate—in the great majority 


1 } r 
Simms has often beer accused, quite unjustly, of 


; a jingoistic patriotism in these 
ms is E. E. Leisy’s implication that Simms’ pres- 
entation of the “patriotic ardor of South Carolina” was too favorable. “Introduction” of 
J. P. Kennedy, Horse-S/ Robinson (New York, 1937), xxiv 
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during a period of war,’ and he referred to the Revolutionary War 
as ‘the fierce civil warfare of the South, when neighbors were arrayed 
against one another.”* There is little of the romantic glow of noble 
action in such a conception of war. In these novels, despite their ro- 
mantic love plots, war is treacherous, evil, and brutal, and each side 
has its share of the fateful darkness. The excitement of the stories 
depends, not on panoplied conflict, but upon the stark thrill of frantic 
action. 

Simms believed that the issues which thus tragically affected the 
lives of the South Carolinians were not political to any great extent 
and had relatively little to do with the struggle for national independ- 
ence. At no place in the novels does he discuss the basic issues of the 
war in a national sense. ‘It does not need that we should inquire, at 
this late day, what were the causes that led to this division among a 
people,’ he declared.** He believed that “The revolutionary war, in 
South Carolina, did not so much divide the people, because of the 
tendencies to loyalty, or liberty, on either hand, as because of social 
and other influences—personal and sectional feuds.’** He seems to 
have doubted whether most of the inhabitants of South Carolina un- 
derstood the issues at stake in the Revolution; for he said: 

the subject of controversy was not very intelligible to our simple farmers 
{in the Orangeburg district}, many of whom were foreigners, speaking no 
other language than the German. . . . For that matter, when parties rage, the 
true points at issue are rarely understood by the people—are rarely made before 


the people by their politicians and, perhaps, are scarcely necessary to be 
made.°** 


When Supple Jack Bannister, in The Scout, is attempting to convert 
Muggs to the Patriot cause, he discusses the tax issue; but the scene ts 
intended to be humorous, and it is. Jack says: 


“It made the gall bile up in me to see a man that I had never said a hard 
word to in all my life, come here, over the water, a matter, maybe, of a thousand 
miles, to force me at the p’int of the bagnet, to drink stamped tea. I never did 


2 Simms, Mellichampe, 6. 
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drink the tea, no how. . . . But, ‘twas the freedom of the thing I was argying 


for.’’ 


Apparently Simms considered the South Carolinian in the Revolution 
to be faced with alternate evil choices in a world that was neither soft 
nor easy. As Jack Bannister expresses it, ‘A man oughtn’t to be too 
soft about the heart, in a world like this, so full of rascals that need 
the knockings of a hard and heavy hand.’ ’’** Mother Ford, a simple 
and good woman of whom Simms expresses his approval, states a view- 
point that Simms suggests as his over and over in the novels when she 
says: 

“Every man in Carolina, that’s able, has to go out, and lend a hand to the 
work, one side or the other, as you see; and when that’s the case, the safe rule, 
and the right reason, is to stand up for the sile {soil} that gives you bread... . 
I'd give a good deal ef I could make Mat break off from the Flurrida riffigees 
[Tory outlaws}, and j’ine himself to one of our parties . . . and make him- 


self a free white man agin, having the right understanding that freedom means 
the right to stand up agin the world, in defence of one’s own sile.”*® 


Seemingly the issue at stake in the Revolution appeared to Simms to 
be a defense of the soil, of the native land. Other issues were finally 
of small importance to him. 

One of the important causes for the adoption of the Loyalist side in 
the struggle, Simms believed, was the unwise and intolerant treatment 
that the Whigs had given those not actively supporting them in the 
early days of the Revolution when they had control of the colony. 
Barsheld, the villain of Me/lichampe, became a Loyalist for this reason. 
Through Barsfield’s words, as he explains why he murdered Colonel 
Max Mellichampe, Simms presented a passionate statement of this 
viewpoint: 

“When this cruel and unnatural war commenced in South Carolina, I had 
taken no part on either side. The violence of the whigs around me . . . toward 
all those not thinking with themselves, revolted my feelings and my pride, if 
it did not offend my principles. 1 was indignant that, while insisting upon all 


the rights of free judgment for themselves, they should at the same time deny 
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a like liberty to others. . . . I dared to disagree—I dared to think differently, 
and to speak my opinions aloud, though I lifted no weapon, as yet to sustain 
them. 

“My neighbors came to me at midnight—not as neighbors, but armed, and 
painted, and howling—at midnight. They broke into my dwelling—a small 
exercise of their newly-gotten liberty; they tore me from the bed where I was 
sleeping; they dragged me into the highway, amid a crowd of my brethren— 
my countrymen—all cheering, and most of them assisting in the work of pun- 
ishment. 

“They bound me to a tree—fast—immovable. . . . The lash, the scourge, 
rods from the neighboring woods were brought, and I suffered until I fainted 
under their blows. 

“I came to life. to suffer new tortures. They poured the seething tar over 
me. . . . Then, hurrying me to the neighborhood river, . . . they plunged 
me into its bosom, and more than once, more merciful than the waters, which 
did not ingulf me, they thrust me back into their depths, when with feeble 
struggles I had gained the banks. 

“Hence it is, that I lift the sword, umsparingly to the last, against the 
wretches who taught me in that night of terror, of blistering agony, of man- 
hood’s shame, and a suffering worse infinitely than death, of what nature was 
that boon of liberty which they promised, and which it was in the power of 
such monsters to bestow.’”' 


Simms said that this story bore ‘‘a close resemblance to the recorded 
history of the notorious [Loyalist] Colonel [Thomas} Brown, of Au- 
gusta, . . . one who is said to have become so [a vindictive Loyalist] 
solely from the illegal and unjustifiable means which were employed 
by the patriots to make him otherwise.”’’ Of the episode he wrote, 
“It shows strikingly the evils to a whole nation . . . of a single act 
of popular injustice. . . . The excesses of patriotism, when attaining 
power, have been too frequently productive of a tyranny more dan- 
gerous in its exercise, and more lasting in its effects, than the despotism 
which it was invoked to overthrow.” Lieutenant Stockton, a British 
officer commanding a marauding Loyalist band, says: ‘ ‘Nothing, in- 


deed, has secured them [his troops} to the king’s side but the foolish 
6° Simms, Mellichampe, 310-14. 
®1 [bid., 2. Actually Brown was treated even more cruelly than Barsfield reports him- 
self as being treated. See Edward McCrady, The History of South Carolina in the Revo- 
lution, 1775-1780 (New York, 1901), 35-36. 
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violence of the rebels, which wouldn't suffer a thing to work its own 
way; and began tarring and feathering and flogging at the beginning 
of the squabble. Had they left it to time, there wouldn't have been 
one old Muggs [a Loyalist} from Cape Fear to St. Catharine's.’ 

But it seemed to Simms that the basic reason for the civil division 
rested on social and economic inequalities and the dissatisfaction and 
hatred which they engendered. He appears to have recognized that in 
South Carolina, contrary to the case in many of the northern colonies, 
the party of revolution against England was not a “rabble in arms,” 
but the conservative party, the party of social and economic status quo, 
the party of the aristocratic merchant-planter class. He saw that, great 
leveler though the Revolution was, it preserved the southern social 
system against the agents of social revolt who, in large measure, em- 
braced the British cause in the colony. 

Simms’ idea of class division seems to have been this: During the 
struggle for independence the Low Country of South Carolina had 
three major class divisions, exclusive of the Negro slaves. The upper 
class, virtually constituting an aristocracy, was made up of the mer- 
chants and planters, men who had controlled the economic interests 
of the colony under British rule and who were to control them under 
independent government. At the other extreme was a class of people, 
now known as poor whites, barely eking out an existence in the face 
of hopeless economic difficulties and steadily dropping further down 
the social and moral scale as their economic possibilities decreased 
from small to infinitesimal. In the middle was a class that was fluid 
and difficult to delimit. It was made up of the small landholders and 
the artisans. This class was constantly striving to advance itself into 
the aristocracy and at the same time to resist the economic pressure 
that tended to force it into a lower social order. Caught between the 
twin arms of a vise made of aristocratic control and wageless slave 
labor that was often highly skilled, the man without wealth or slaves 
was in a fluid and often precarious position. That such was not the 
social order in the Up Country, Simms probably realized;** but in the 
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Low Country at that time the middle class was highly mobile. As 
Rosser H. Taylor says, “The whites in the Low-Country tended to drift 
more and more into two classes—the gentry and the poor whites,”®* 

That Simms was aware of the middle class and the struggle in which 
it was caught is obvious from several of the fictional characters whom 
he created. The Travises, in The Forayers and Eutaw, owners of an 
estate and holders of a few slaves, represent the upper limits of the 
middle class. Travis, a worker in the British commissariat, is attempt- 
ing to raise himself to full planter status. The Framptons and the 
Griffins, in The Partisan, and Mother Ford and Widow Avinger, in 
The Forayers and Eutaw, although holders of land, are being steadily 
pushed down into the class of abject poverty. M’Kewn, in Woodcraft, 
is attempting by financial robbery to elevate himself into the aristoc- 
racy; and Inglehardt, a Loyalist captain in The Forayers and Eutaw, 
is attempting to rise from the lowest middle-class status—he is the 
son of an overseer*’—to the ruling class. But despite these examples 
of Simms’ awareness of an amorphous middle group, the fact remains 
that we complete the novels with a feeling that the middle class as we 
know it today hardly exists in Simms’ portrait of the section. A partial 
explanation rests in the actual social condition; another probable cause 
is the literary model which he chose to follow, a model which empha- 
sized the extremes of aristocracy and low-life characters. Probably 
Simms’ novels, in their day, contributed a significant bit to. the con- 
ception “of society in the Old South as one composed essentially of 
great planters, poor whites, and Negro slaves.” 

Simms believed that it was from the poor whites and the lower 
middle class that the Loyalists drew much of their support, for by 
in Avery Craven (ed.), Essays in Honor of William E. Dodd (Chicago, 1935), 1-15, 
for a succinct discussion of the Up Country groups. 

65 Rosser H. Taylor, Ante-Bellum South Carolina: A Social and Cultural History 
(Chapel Hill, 1942), 3 

66 For the low status of the overseer, see shid., 81-83. 

67 F. L. Owsley, “Introduction,” in Blanche Henry Clark, The Tennessee Yeomen, 
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fighting with the British these groups were struggling to produce a 
social and economic anarchy which would give them greater oppor- 
tunity to rise. 

Within this social pattern Simms created 98 fictional characters who 
play parts of some importance in these seven novels.** Most of these 
figures are created, not as individuals, but as representatives of their 
classes and positions in society. Thirty are members of the upper class; 
10 are British officers or officials; 46 are whites who are not members 
of the patrician class, ranging from poor white “squatters” to upper 
middle-class figures; and 12 are Negro slaves. Only 7 of the 30 patrician 
characters are Tories, while 25 of the 46 lower-class characters sup- 
port the British cause. Only 1 of the 12 Negroes performs pro-British 
actions. This classification becomes increasingly significant when the 
nonpatrician characters are further divided into groups by occupation 
or economic standing. Of the 6 tavernkeepers and members of tavern- 
keepers’ families, 4 are Whigs. Of 10 characters in the class of small 
landholders, 8 are Whigs. The only nonpatrician physician introduced 
is a Whig. The 2 overseers—a borderline group in social and economic 
standing—are evenly divided in their allegiance. Four of the 6 scouts 
are Whigs. The scout, as Simms portrays him, is never a landholder, 
but he shows an independence and self-reliance too great to allow 
him to be classified with the poor whites, a group to which he almost 
belongs on economic grounds. Of the 21 members of the class that is 
known today as the poor whites,”* only 3 are Whigs. Thus 13 of the 
21 nonpatrician Whigs are in the middle class—landholders, tavern- 
keepers, and physicians—while 21 of the 25 nonpatrician Tories are 
in the lower class—poor whites, scouts, and overseers. This division, 
although not conclusive in itself,’® is significant in terms of Simms’ 

*8 Omitted from this tabulation are the many figures from recorded history who act 
in or walk across the pages of the novels; for, as already noted, Simms employed these 
characters in expository, not narrative or dramatic, sections of the books. Omitted also 


are the many dozens of minor fictional characters who crowd the works until they seem 
to be teeming with life. 

6° For descriptions of this class see Paul H. Buck, “Poor Whites of the Old South,” 
in American Historical Review (New York, 1895- ), XXXI (1925-1926), 41-54, and 
Guion G. Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina (Chapel Hill, 1937), 67-73. 
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implication throughout the novels that the upper classes in large 
measure supported the American cause, and the Loyalists recruited 
their greatest numbers from the disaffected lowest class. 

In his History of South Carolina Simms wrote, “The common appeal 
of the loyalist leaders was to the vulgar prejudices against rank and 
wealth, the haughty assumptions of the citizens and planters of the 
seaboard, and their free expenditure of the public money.” That he 
considered this prejudice to have a basis in fact is shown in two of his 
portraits of the patricians. Old Colonel Sinclair, in The Forayers and 
Eutaw, he portrays as “one of the despots of the old school .. . who ex- 
pected that you should understand his condescension, and feel his 
generosity . . . [and who was unwilling} to acknowledge the claims 
of that fungus multitude [those not of his class}, which it needed 
another hundred years to raise, in any degree, to a fairly human posi- 
tion.””"* In Eutaw Simms was openly critical of the conventional code 
governing the patrician class. Writing of Sherrod Nelson, a young 


aristocrat, he said: “He had lived in a conventional world—one of 


fashion. . . . With all his real virtues, affections, and natural strength, 
he could never brave that voice of vulgar fashionable opinion. Lose 
caste! no! no! ... that conventional realm in which he had been 
trained . . . needs every now and then, some terrible event to shock 


it back into humanity.’ 

But perhaps more important than such arrogance on the part of the 
ruling classes was the lowly economic position of the poor. Robert 
Singleton, talking to the wealthy but lukewarm patriot Colonel Walton, 
Says: 


You are wealthy, and avail yourself of your good fortune to buy yourself out 
of a danger to which the poor man must submit. By what right would you 
escape from and evade your duties, when he, as a citizen, having the same, 


must submit to their performance! His conscience, like your own, teaches him 


sympathy for the American cause and the excessive deference he is alleged to have paid 
the Charleston aristocracy; see Russell Blankenship, American Literature as an Expres- 
ion of the National Mind (New York, 1931), 235-37. I believe, however, that in the 
light of his other expressions such an interpretation may be safely ignored 
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that to fight for his country and against her invaders is his first duty. You 
evade your duty by the help of your better fortune, and leave him, as in the 
present instance, either to perish hopelessly in unequal contest—unequal 
through your defection—or to take up arms in a battle to which his principles 
are foreign.’’** 


This statement, typical of an attitude Simms several times expressed, 
shows his awareness that the poor man in South Carolina during the 
Revolution often fought from necessity, not from choice, and that 
under such circumstances he frequently took up arms for the Crown. 
However, Simms stated the case in clearer and more emphatic lan- 
guage. Hell-Fire Dick, a Loyalist deserter and the leader of a gang of 
cutthroats, combines hatred for the patricians, revolt against economic 
oppression, and desire for personal improvement. He tells old Colonel 
Sinclair: 
“Look you, old Sinkler, I knows you well, and all your kidney. You’re one of 
them bloody, proud, heathen harrystocrats, that look upon a poor man, without 
edication, as no better than a sort of two-legged dog, that you kin lay the lash 
on whenever you see him lying in the doorway. And your son is jest another 
sich a tyrant heathen! And you've had a long swing between you, living on the 
fat of the land, and riding roughshod over poor men’s backs. But thar’s a great 
change, thanks to the king’s marcies! and the good time for the poor man’s 
come at last!—and, now, we've got a-top of the wheel! We've got the chaince 


at the good things of this life; and we kin pay off old scores, wagon-whip and 
hickory, agin your nice gould-headed [{gold-headed} cane!’’* 


This is not mere bluster from Hell-Fire Dick, but a deep-seated convic- 
tion. Later, when he is talking seriously with his gang of outlaws, he 
broods over the differences between himself and the powerful: 


it's worried me to think how it is, that working, and riding, and fighting 

as we does, thyar’s no gitting on—no putting up—no comforting sitivations, 
where a man could lie down and be sure of good quarters, and enough to eat 
for a week ahead. . . . Now, what makes the difference twixt us and all these 
rich people. How’s it, that whatever we does turns out nothing, and they seem 
to git at every turning in the road. We works more than they, and we has all 
the resks, and trouble, and danger; yet nothing comes from it, and by blazes, 
I'm jest as poor a critter this day, as the day I begun, and something poorer.” 

74Simms, The Partisan, 153. 

75 Simms, The Forayers, 140-41 

76 Simms, Eutaw, 189. 
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This sense of wrong, of economic and social oppression, of envious 
hatred of those in power is apparent in dozens of the poor in these 
novels. Mother Blonay and her blear-eyed Indian half-breed son in 
The Partisan feel that everyone is their enemy and have a passionate 
hatred of every living thing. Inglehardt, the Loyalist captain and vil- 
lain of The Forayers and Eutaw, is using the upheaval of the Revolu- 
tion to rise above his origins as a poor white’s son. M’Kewn in Wood- 
craft is amassing a fortune by foreclosing mortgages on estates during 
the war and raising himself to the status of plantation owner. Sam 
Bostwick, the squatter in Woodcraft, steals, lies, and kills for gold 
guineas. These characters, and many others like them in the novels, 
show how keenly Simms was aware that the civil strife in South Caro- 
lina was at least partly the result of economic and social inequality. 

Yet spirited though his portraits of the poor were and detailed 
though his presentations of their frequently honest dissent from the 
Patriot cause were, Simms never treated the Loyalists with either sym- 
pathy or admiration. Clearly, he would have considered a triumph of 
their cause a catastrophe. In Eutaw, speaking of Griffith's tavern, a 
place of Loyalist recruiting, he said, “Here, in brief, was the rendez- 
vous of Motley, with all her tribes—the vagrant, vicious, worthless, 
selfish, scoundrelly, savage, and merely mischievous, who love to follow 
in her train.’"” Further recognition and disapproval of the basis of real 
and imagined grievances that had led hundreds into Loyalist ranks is 
apparent in Simms’ statement that “many were beguiled by false coun- 
sellors—many had been driven by injustice into the ranks of the ene- 
my. ** 

These books are filled with a multitude of characters and incidents; 
yet they serve in large measure to elaborate upon and emphasize the 
fundamental picture of the nature of the Revolution in South Carolina 
indicated by the examples that have been cited. The value of this pic- 
ture is enhanced by other qualities in the works. Shields McIlwaine has 
pointed out that Simms was the first important portrayer of the south- 


77 Ibid., 221. 
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ern poor white and that in his pages “for the first time in fiction, one 
can know an early Southern squatter intimately; how he feels, eats, 
walks, and talks.”*® Ima H. Herron says that the series of Revolution- 
ary War novels ‘‘contains pictures of town life deserving far more 
than passing notice,” that in Simms’ pages “an exciting, but long- 
vanished, social regime comes to life,” and that “Because of his num- 
erous interpretations of widely varied phases of community life and 
his courage to portray with marked realism, during a period given to 
romance, many individualized types of the common run of small town 
people Simms ranks high among the few able pioneer deiineators of 
the small town in the South.’’*’ J. H. Nelson has pointed out that 
Simms was the first novelist consistently to assign Negroes parts of 
importance in his books;*' and Stirling Brown says, “In numbers, and 
a certain rudimentary realism, the Negro characters in Simms’ many 
novels go beyond those of any other early nineteenth century novel- 
ist.""** The findings of these scholars indicate that in his novels on the 
Revolution Simms was carefully reconstructing in fictional form the 
social life of a past age. Apparently he applied to his own work with 
seriousness his dictum that ‘The business of the [novelist] is ‘to hold 
the mirror up to nature,—and whether the reflection be terrible or 
pleasing, is no part of his concern. Is the picture true? If true, the 
author has succeeded.’”™ 

Within these seven novels Simms accomplished his primary object 
of illustrating the Revolutionary War in South Carolina and the social 
conditions of the time. Although the books reveal many shortcomings — 
when judged by belletristic standards, he succeeded admirably in pre- 
senting “probable truth under intenser conditions,”"** a phrase which 
formed his definition of fiction. Within these books is preserved a 
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wealth of local tradition about the Revolution available nowhere else, 
and the mixed motives, the ambiguous situations, the horrible atroci- 
ties, the fundamental brutality and evil of warfare in South Carolina 
between 1780 and 1783 find vivid and valuable expression. The stu- 
dent who goes to these novels will find a clear and realistic picture of 
social conditions during the period and a record in detail of some of 
the attitudes that the ante-bellum South took toward the struggle for 
independence. 


Some Patterns of Land Speculation 
in the Old Southwest 


By GORDON T. CHAPPELL 


The role played by land speculation in bringing about the rapid 
development of a frontier region is nowhere more clearly seen than 
in that part of the Tennessee Valley which was acquired from the 
Indians in the Creek wars or in the eastern part of Mississippi where 
the land was made available for sale by the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit 
and the Chickasaw Treaty which provided for removal of the Indians.’ 

There were numerous early attempts at speculation in the region 
which was to become Alabama, such as John Law’s ‘Mississippi Bub- 
ble,” chartered in 1717, or the Muscle Shoals Company of John Sevier, 
William Blount, and others, chartered in 1783.7 The most successful 
and lasting speculative developments in the region, however, date from 
the conclusion of the War of 1812, when treaties for the purchase of 
Indian lands in the region or for Indian removal were concluded. After 
the conclusion of the first Indian treaty in 1816, the real rush for the 
new territory in the Tennessee Valley got under way. 

Many thousands of people had moved to the new territory and 
lived as squatters on the land before the government land offices were 
opened. Among the nonresident prospective settlers, the first step was 
usually an exploring expedition to the new region for the purpose of 
selecting a place for settlement. Israel Pickens, for example, who was 
interested in the new territory, wrote Thomas Lenoir from Washington, 
D. C., “I need not tell you that I continue determined to take the tour 

1 Research for this paper was made possible by a grant from the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, to whom thanks are gratefully acknowledged. 
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I was proposing to you and will certainly expect you to be ready for 
the journey by April or May perhaps, by the time I get home and get 
tired hugging and kissing my family it may be the first of June before 
I can start.’* Three months later he wrote Lenoir saying that there 
were already ten thousand inhabitants squatting on the new purchase. 
He stated that several friends would accompany them there later, and 
“we can arrange to have a large and polished society almost at once 
in that country. There are about 50 families from Rhode Island.’’* 
Pickens’ enthusiasm for removal to the new region is illustrative of 
the attitude of the Taits of Georgia,’ the Campbells of Virginia and 
Tennessee,® and many others who were to play prominent roles in the 
development of the territory. John Campbell, recently from Virginia, 
and a prospective settler in the region, gives a good account of the 
exploration fever by describing the life at Huntsville, Alabama Ter- 
ritory, in the days preceding the public land sales in 1818. He said: 
The Town is full of gentlemen from Virginia, Kentucky and the Carolinas 
who like ourselves have been exploring the country. Today I accidentally stept 
into a tavern and found a number of young Virginians with who I am inti- 
mately acquainted. We had a most cordial salutation. Some of them swore I 
must settle in the territory and not think of Tennessee. . . . We shall explore 


the country from here to the bend and perhaps some distance on the other side. 
We shall not return to Virginia for sometime.” 


The impetus to move to the new land is seen in the following letter 
from Philadelphia in which the writer says, ‘I never saw before in this 
city such a notion for emigration to the westward as there is at this 
time. Very many are preparing to start in spring. Among the rest your 
correspondent has a great idea of turning cultivator of the earth in 


the western part of Alabama territory.”* The mass migration to the 


® Israel Pickens to Major Thomas Lenoir, January 2, 1816, copy in Israel Pickens 
Papers (Alabama Department of Archives and History, Montgomery). 

* Pickens to Lenoir, April 4, 1816, copy, sbid. 

5 Charles Tait to James Tait, November 7, 1818, in Tait Papers (Alabama Depart- 
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6 John Campbell to David Campbell, December 18, 1817, in Campbell Papers (Duke 
University Library). 
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new territory is clearly pictured by James Campbell, a lawyer in Win- 
chester, Tennessee, a town located on the main public road to the new 
region. He stated that he could sit on the porch of his law office and 
“on every pleasant evening during the last two months . . . be almost 
continuously in view of flocks of travellers flocking from every quarter 
of the adjacent territories. A large quantity of the travellers are from 
old Virginia some of them having a hundred slaves in family, and fre- 
quently accomplished ladies ‘are along.’ The emigration to the South- 
ern country with the wealth they are carrying along with them will 
of itself make the country overflow with wealth.”® William H. Craw- 
ford of Georgia recognized this mass movement of people to the new 
lands when he wrote one of his friends who had moved out from that 
state: 


I regret most sincerely that I cannot have the pleasure of seeing my Georgia 
friends, and the more so as it is probable that I shall never see some of them 
again. Indeed when I reflect upon the probable imigration from Georgia to the 
Alabama Territory, I look forward with some degree of despondency to the 
situation in which I shall be placed on resuming the honorable title of citizen 
of the republic. In the vigor of life, I shall find myself a stranger in my own 
neighborhood, unknown to those who rule in the State.’® 

Many who were unable to move out to the new region expressed 
their regret at having to remain in the East. Such was the case of a 
resident of Fayetteville, North Carolina, who wrote an Alabamian: 
“Two years ago, I could have dispos’d of my property & had 20 to 
25,000 Dolls. left after paying all my debts—I wish’d to do this & to 
go to your fine country, but could not get my friend & brother-in-law 
(Dr. Robinson) to agree to go also, & to separate our wives & their 
mother, was what could not be done.” 

The early newspapers of the region were enthusiastic in their sup- 
port of the territory as a fine home for westward-moving emigrants. 
The editor of the Alabama Republican in enumerating the many rea- 
sons for Alabama being desirable to emigrants said, ‘‘a convincing 

® James Campbell to Elizabeth Campbell, November 18, 1818, sbid. 
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proof that the advantages peculiar to this territory are not excelled by 
those of any other may be found in the satisfaction and contentment, 
visible in the countenances of the inhabitants. No newcomer is heard 
to express a wish to return to the Eastward. The old settlers have no 
anxiety to seek other countries but in the full enjoyment of health and 
Alabama as a place to settle is found in the following letter: 
prosperity, they are happy.’** Another fine recommendation for North 
My brother mentioned to me that you had determined on leaving Carthage, 
and that in company with Mr. Saml Bowen you were about to explore the 
country toward the Mobile. Excursions of that kind, lead me to suppose that 
you are not serious in your intentions of removing—Because why go so far? 
You can in the South of Tennessee or upper part of the Alabama Territory 
find as rich a country as any where in the United States—One, where you can 


make as much by merchandizing, and one where you may fairly calculate that 
your family will enjoy better health.'* 


A great number of the mass of people who came to Alabama had 
considerable wealth. Such a situation was to create a paradise for those 
interested in speculation in land. The speculator, even though he might 
be short of money, was quick to see the opportunity, and such adver- 


tisements as the following were not uncommon: 


A gentleman who can command Two Thousand Dollars wishes to meet with 
a partner in a speculation who can advance in 14 days a similar sum, or not 
less than $1500. The advertiser feels confident in being able to convince any 
gentleman of information disposed to embark, that those sums united can 
hardly fail of realizing a clear profit of at least eight to ten thousand silver 
dollars in less than six months, and with very little risk." 


John Campbell, who speculated in Alabama land, wrote to David 
Campbell that ‘The sources of speculation are continually opening in 
this country and any man who has a little surplus cash may if he is 
prudent become independent.”*® He stated that he planned to get all 
the possible cash into his saddlebags by selling a horse and drawing 
his money from the bank. With the six hundred dollars thus acquired 

12 Huntsville Alabama Republican, August 29, November 14, 1818. 
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he expected to buy one thousand acres of land through the govern- 
ment’s credit system. He concluded that “This land in four years may 
sell for 50 or 60 $ an acre & possibly more. One thousand acres of 
land at 50$ an acre will amount to 50,000$. This all looks visionary 
but hundreds of cases have happened in this country. . . . If, how- 
ever, I can clear 10,000$ out of my five or six hundred, I shall be 
amply rewarded and entirely satisfied.”** 

The activity of the speculators was soon perceptible. The sources 
of detailed information regarding the new territory were in the offices 
of the deputy surveyors for particular localities, or in the surveyor 
general’s office for the entire region. Such being the case it was not 
surprising to find the speculators seeking the surveyor general’s good 
will or else doing their utmost to get their intimate friends positions 
as deputy surveyors. The following letter typifies many such received 
by the surveyor general of the new territory: 

It is my intention to vest all the funds I can command in the purchase of 
Southern Lands—Many of my friends in this part of the country have similar 
intentions. With the view of becoming acquainted with the situation and 
quality of the lands, my brother Thomas, has either made application or in- 
tended applying for the surveying of one of the districts. I feel much solicitude 
both on his own and my own account that he should get this appointment.'" 

In another letter, James Lewis of Charlottesville, Virginia, explained 
to the surveyor general that he planned to invest in the lands of the 
region and desired acquaintance with someone whom he could count 
on for information. “I suppose,” he wrote, ‘that the Surveyors will be 
the best judges where the best sections of country will lay and by geting 
acquainted with them it will promote the object. But I shall more par- 
ticularly depend on you after you have served yourself and some of 
your most particular friends (provided I am not ranked in the num- 
ber) for Every particular information.”"* 

The surveyor general of the territory realized that the speculators 
as well as other interested land purchasers would pay dearly for the 
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information contained in his descriptive field notes and plot books 
which contained such information as the following: 

R 11 T 3E S24 includes two springs of the best quality, large supplying 

water for a town, one half of this quarter lies very well and is good hickory and 
post oak being open and above the head of the big spring is very fine, but 
rather distant say 300 yards.** 
Consequently, he entered into an agreement with the clerks in his 
office before the land sales began. Under the terms of agreement each 
of the clerks promised to pay the surveyor general one-half of the 
amount of land, money, or other consideration which they might re- 
ceive for purchasing, locating, or giving information to any other 
persons enabling them to purchase lands in the district. Purchases of 
their own were to be excepted. Furthermore, all agreed to impart no 
information gratuitously or without a valuable consideration and to 
pay over to the surveyor general his one-half as soon as it was received 
by them.*® These same clerks opened an office shortly afterward and 
advertised that one of their number would always be available “to give 
any information to people wishing to purchase to an advantage, for a 
liberal per centum, we would also do business on commission, and 
receive in pay either a part of the land purchased; or money. . . . To 
those persons wishing to purchase to a great advantage and who have 
not a good knowledge of the country, would do well to give us a 
call.”** The clerks with information to sell were doubtless not without 
callers if one considers the mass migration to the new region about 
which the average settler knew so little. 

The speculators’ hunger for information about the new territory was 
intensified as the date of the first sale in February, 1818, approached. 
Great numbers of prospective purchasers poured into the territory to 
view the land.** The surveyor general’s mail was overcrowded with 
letters from various parts of the country requesting information about 

19 Field Notes of Surveyor General, September 26, 1818, ibid. 
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the lands surveyed, the date of sale, and methods of sale.** The sur- 
veyor general reported that he had never seen such anxiety as was 
exhibited since ‘‘all are trying to get rich by the purchase of lands in 
this tract of country.’ 

Among those particularly interested in the land of this area was 
Andrew Jackson, who at the time was engaged in laying out plans for 
a military road through that part of the region near the present site of 
Florence, Alabama. He and the surveyor general were scheduled to 
meet on May 25, 1817, ‘to make a small view of the country.’’*° Jack- 
son's interest was so whetted by the fine land of the Tennessee Valley 
that he consulted the surveyor general on several occasions regarding 
the choice sites. On September 28, 1817, he wrote the latter saying, “let 
me see you as I pass and I would be glad [if} you could bring with 
you the survey of the 3rd. Township and 8th range—and that including 
I have but little doubt, but something 
can be done at the sales—on which subject I wish to see you lest I may 


Coldwater or Spring Creek 





be compelled to the Eastward before I have the opportunity of again 
seeing you. ** | 

When the first sales of the newly surveyed land were begun in Feb- 
ruary, 1818, at Huntsville, every imaginable arrangement for the pur- 
chase of land had been made. Speculating companies, individual specu- 
lators, and prospective settlers all stood ready to pay down one-twen- 
tieth of the purchase price with the understanding that this sum must 
be supplemented within forty days to make it equal one-fourth; other- 
wise, at the expiration of this period any other person might buy it at 
the price paid by the original purchaser. If no person applied for the 
land, the original one-fourth payment might be made within ninety 
days, or all right would be lost including the original one-twentieth 
down payment.” The bulk of the land thus purchased was to be de- 
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voted to the development of farms and plantations. A small portion, 
however, was to be utilized as townsites. 

The most popular and prevalent type of company formed at this 
time, perhaps, was the joint-stock town company. Many such organi- 
zations were set up in the days preceding the first sale at Huntsville. 
Others were organized after the sales had taken place. So popular was 
this type of organization that even the far-off Richmond Enquirer 
carried the following article relating to boom towns in the Southwest: 

There is an astonishing rage at the present day for the establishment of new 
towns. Does a man possess a tract of land convenient to river navigation, if 
he be a man of enterprise, he starts the plan of a town—lays off his land into 
lots, and expects to make his fortune by selling out. Happy is he who owns 
a bend between two rivers; what pains to puff its situation; to dress it off with 


every advantage of health, navigation, fertility, which the most plastic imagina- 
tion can supply. 


We must lay down as a rule, that where this spirit for speculation rages, some 
persons are to be benefitted and others to be bit. 

It is in this way that towns are springing up in every thriving section of the 
country; some of them generated by the spirit of improvement, but others, it 
is to be apprehended, by that of speculation.** 

The usual method of organizing such town companies was for the 
individuals who had purchased the land at some prospective townsite 
to turn over to a board of trustees their land and receive in return 
shares of stock in the company commensurate with land thus released.” 
As a tule the largest landholders in the particular area became the 
trustees of the company. Often the job of organizing such a company 
was made more difficult because of the many individuals who had 
bought sections and fractional sections in a region which was particu- 
larly suited for a town. The speculators who had looked over the lands 
made careful notes of the possibilities of the area as the site of a town. 
The Federal authorities realized the value of the townsites and in 
several instances ordered the surveyor general to reserve certain sec- 
tions for the purpose of laying out and establishing towns thereon.*° 
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Once the landed area of the prospective town was brought together 
sale of shares of stock in the proposed town was begun. With the funds 
thus acquired from the sale of stock the trustees proceeded to have the 
town laid off into lots, which in due time were offered for sale at public 
auction.** 

The towns established in the northern part of the Alabama Territory 
as town company speculations are too numerous to mention. However, 
the following list of towns will give some idea of the scope of this 
type of speculation—Bainbridge, Cambridge, Cottonport, Courtland, 
Florence, Havannah, Hillsborough, Marathon, Middleton, Monroe, 
Mooresville, Russellville, and Triana.** The names of the trustees of 
these town companies include most of the prominent men in the Ala- 
bama Territory in that day. Many of these towns were highly successful 
speculative enterprises for both the shareholder in the company and 
the individual who purchased the town lots. Many were total losses 
to the speculator and soon became ‘‘dead” towns. Some others proved 
a loss to the founders but continued to exist. 

In the purchase of agricultural lands another type of company was 
formed for the purpose of removing competition in the bidding at the 
sales. By doing so such a company hoped to be able to purchase lands 
at the minimum price fixed by the government and later to sell to 
prospective settlers at its own price. 

These companies were actually coalitions of men who could com- 
mand a considerable amount of capital and were disposed to invest 
it in land. Each person deposited a certain amount with individuals 
selected to manage the funds of the company and agreed to act in 
concert, that is, not to bid at the sale against those chosen to purchase 
for the company. In this way competition at the sales was virtually 
silenced. Many of the lands were purchased at low rates, and, after 
several townships were sold by the government, resales were held by 

$1 Suit of James Irvine vs. John McKinley, in Chancery Court Records of Lauderdale 
County, Alabama, Book C, 1841, Articles of Association of Cypress Land Company. 
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the association at considerable profit.** In some instances these com- 
panies sent out men along the different roads leading into Huntsville 
where they were to meet strangers en route to the sales and to persuade 
them to join the company.** Quite often such companies were made up 
of prominent frontiersmen and wealthy Easterners. The frontier lead- 
ers, possessing a limited amount of ready cash but knowing the nature 
of the lands offered for sale, associated themselves with wealthy men 
of the East who had large sums of money available for investment. 
One such company was organized on February 11, 1818, by John 
Childress, James Jackson, John Donelson, Andrew Jackson, and John 
Coffee, all of the frontier region, and Thomas Kirkman, John McCrea, 
and John Goddard of Philadelphia. The former were to arrange for 
the purchase, and the latter were to supply a large portion of the 
money necessary.” 

Such combinations were most prevalent at the sales of land which 
was very valuable because of its strategic location or because of the 
improvements made on it by the settlers living there as squatters prior 
to the sale. They also existed in some instances at the sale of town lots 
in those townsites which seemed most likely to succeed. In Monroe 
County, Alabama Territory, where the lands were settled prior to the 
sale one officer estimated that the speculators received as much money 
at the sales as the Federal land office.** This was owing to the fact that 
the squatter who had made improvements on the land in the area was 
extremely anxious to purchase the plot on which he lived but was 
forced to submit to the terms of the company or to lose the land which 
was so important to him. In this way the actual settler in many instances 
was forced to pay more than the real worth of the land.” 

These companies did not always result in loss of revenue to the 
Federal land office. For instance, at the first sales at Huntsville, Ala- 
bama Territory, in February, 1818, the lands in the first four ranges sold 
at prices ranging from $20 to $78 per acre. These high prices resulted 
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from the fact that a large company was forced to outbid a determined 
group of wealthy individuals. The latter succumbed after bidding the 
price on lands up to an estimated 50 per cent more than their values. 
The surveyor general wrote Andrew Jackson that the members of the 
company had been much chagrined and had been “lashed through every 
sale when they bid for good land, and if they got it, it was at a very 
high price, the sharp shooters have cut them side and edge, and still 
have the means of keeping up the fire.”"** 

Among the individuals who bid against the company was the re- 
ceiver of public money at Huntsville. During a period of six months 
he purchased 44,677.96 acres valued at $318,579.71. The down pay- 
ment of $78,901.43 which he made was from Federal funds. When 
his accounts were found short he gave as his excuse that he was at- 
tempting to defeat the company.** The Committee on Public Lands 
recommended that he not be prosecuted for his action.* 

The individual purchasers were much incensed at the activities of 
these companies which made it impossible for them to buy land at 
this sale, and consequently they designed many schemes to defeat them. 
In some instances the company representatives were kept from the sales 
by trickery. This was accomplished by the work of certain settlers who 
rode through all the land that was to be sold and marked on the trees 
forming the lines of each quarter section a sale price. “Those marks 
they took care to have considerably above the real value of the land. 
The company purchasers and other men of capital who went to explore 
the country previous to these sales finding such immense value set upon 
lands as they supposed, returned home and did not attend the sales.’ 
Apparently the local settlers were thus able to make the larger pur- 
chasers believe the markings to be those of governmental officials. 

The land sales at Huntsville, Alabama, served as a testing ground 
for the methods employed by the speculator and the individual pur- 


88 John Coffee to Andrew Jackson, February 12, 1818, in John Spencer Bassett (ed.), 


Correspondence of Andrew Jackson (6 vols. and index, Washington, 1926-1935), II, 
353-54. 


89 American State Papers, Public Lands, Ill, 555-58. 
#0 [bid., Vl, 548-49. 
#1 James Campbell to David Campbell, January 8, 1819, in Campbell Papers. 
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chaser who dared to oppose him. However, the speculator had per- 
fected his system when the next Indian lands were placed on the 
market in October, 1833. These new lands were made available as a 
result of the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, signed September 27, 
1830,“ and the Chickasaw Treaty, signed at Pontotoc Creek October 
20, 1832.*° The land acquired under these treaties lay in eastern Mis- 
sissippi and was of the finest quality and well suited to growth of 
cotton.“ 

The lands were put up for sale at Chocchuma and Augusta on 
October 21, 1833, at Mount Salus on October 14, 1833, and at Co- 
lumbus on November 11, 1833.*° The sales were attended by many of 
the same speculators who had gained valuable experience in the sales 
at Huntsville, Alabama, fifteen years before. It was at the Chocchuma 
sales that three large speculating companies perfected an organization 
which completely removed any serious competition. The company was 
organized on October 22, 1833, and took the name Chocchuma Land 
Company. Its constitution provided that each individual joining should 
furnish one thousand dollars which would be used in the purchase of 
land. The income from the resale of the land should be shared equally. 
No member was to compete at the sales with the appointed purchasers 
of the company—namely, Malcolm Gilchrist, Robert Jameson, Thomas 
G. Ellis, and Robert J. Walker.** Since there were many squatters who 
had made improvements on the land in the new territory there would 
obviously be keen competition at the sales unless some concession 
could be made to them. This problem was to be met by the company 
permitting each squatter to purchase, or to purchase for him under 
“certain conditions,” a tract including his improvements but not ex- 
ceeding one quarter section. This purchase was to be made at the 
minimum government price, provided the squatter should not bid for 

42 Huntsville Democrat, September 19, 1833 

43 [bid., April 25, 1833. 

44 [bid., September 26, 1833 

45 [ bid. 


#6 Constitution of the Chocchuma Land Company (MS. in Mississippi Department of 
Archives and History, Jackson). 
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any other land at the public sale.“ At first the squatters were reluctant 
to accept this arrangement. However, after a strong speech by Robert 
J. Walker, representing the company, all was settled. Walker assured 
the settlers that the President of the United States wanted them to have 
the land at the minimum price of $1.25 per acre. Furthermore he 
promised them that the company could obtain the land at this price 
and that it would be satisfactory to President Jackson.“ Finally the 
squatters were assured that they need fear no competition on the part 
of anyone from Tennessee, Alabama, or Mississippi, as all settlers from 
those states had united with the consolidated company. The only com- 
petition apprehended was from citizens from a distance who came to 
buy lands with a view to settlement.*® Virtually all settlers entered into 
the agreement rather than face the alternative of bidding against a com- 
pany having a large capital. Upon entering the agreement the indi- 
vidual notified the company representatives of the township, range, 
and section number of his holding. An agent of the company boasted 
that the company “had passed a pre-emption law in effect what had 
been rejected by Congress.”’*° Those individuals who lacked the neces- 
sary funds to purchase their holdings were cared for by wealthy specu- 
lators, mostly members of the company, who advertised the fact that 
they had money to lend at 50 per cent interest supported by a lien on 
the land purchased.” 

Once the organization was perfected it began operations, and before 
the sales at Chocchuma were completed the company had purchased 
three-fourths of the lands at the minimum price of $1.25 per acre.” 
Each day after the government sale the company held its own sale of 
the lands thus purchased from the government. At the latter sales 

* Report of the Committee on Public Lands of the Senate, in American State Papers, 


Public Lands, Vil, 734. 


#8 Testimony of John Smith before the Committee on Public Lands of the Senate, 
tbid., Vil, 502. 

49 Testimony of James Sims before the Committee on Public Lands of the Senate, 
ibid., Vil, 502-503. 

© Report of the Committee on Public Lands of the Senate, sbid., VII, 734. 

‘1 Testimony of James Sims before the Committee on Public Lands of the Senate, 
ibid., Vil, 504 


52 Report of the Committee on Public Lands of the Senate, sbid., VII, 734. 
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which were held at the company office—forty or fifty yards from the 
government land register’s office—anyone who thought proper could 
bid on the land offered. Naturally the squatters’ claims were cared for 
prior to these latter sales. An illustration of the profits possible is seen 
in the fact that in one instance the company bought a tract of 840 
acres for eight hundred dollars and sold it within twenty-four hours 
for more than eight thousand dollars.” 

Nonresidents who attended the sales soon realized that their best 
chance of getting land was through co-operation with the company. 
One such person bought land at Chocchuma for four or five dollars 
per acre, but when he observed that the company was usually able to 
purchase at $1.25 per acre he entered into an agreement with it. Under 
terms of the agreement he forfeited the land he had purchased and an 
agent of the company bought it at a minimum price of $1.27 per acre 
and sold it to him at one dollar per acre advance in price.** Thus while 
he paid the company one dollar per acre for its service, he still saved 
over two dollars per acre on his original purchase price. This deal is a 
typical illustration of the smoothly functioning company organization 
which was operating at near perfection at this time. Similar methods 
were characteristic of subsequent sales.”° 

The register and the receiver of lands at these sales also speculated 
with the information under their control. This is reminiscent of the 
situation at Huntsville, Alabama, where the clerks in the surveyor’s 
office sold information. However, the register and the receiver at Mount 
Salus, Mississippi, where one of the land offices was located, followed 
a different system. They worked through their records, putting the 
letter “S’’ on those tracts which seemed especially valuable, and when 
a prospective purchaser made application for the tracts thus marked, 
he was told that the tract had previously been entered. In this manner 
the land remained unsold until the register and the receiver could 

% Testimony of William B. Magruder before the Committee on Public Lands of the 
Senate, sbid., VII, 282. 

54 Testimony of Edmund Row before the Committee on Public Lands of the Senate, 


ibid., Vil, 283-84. 
55 Report of the Committee on Public Lands of the Senate, ibid., VII, 735. 
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make a suitable profit by private sale or by purchase of the land in 
their own behalf. They also used this means to care for their friends 
and favorites who were unable to make prompt payment.” In some 
instances they operated their own credit system by permitting the pur- 
chaser to sign a 50 per cent interest-bearing note for the amount.” 
A subsequent investigation brought the removal of the offending of- 
ficers and showed that some two hundred tracts marked ‘‘S’ remained 
unsold. 

It is easy to see from this study that the land speculator was one of 
the key figures in the establishment and development of the south- 
western frontier. In some instances he set up a credit system which 
enabled farmers to buy land on a long-term basis. On other occasions 
he created what amounted to a pre-emption system. Finally he made 
possible the sale of much government land which otherwise would 
not have been sold except for the large block purchases such as were 
made by the Chocchuma Company.” Thus while the speculator’s 
operations did not often seem to work to the advantage of the indi- 
vidual settler, and while his primary motive was purely profit, his in- 
fluence was great in the development of the area as a whole. 


‘6 Report of the Committee on Public Lands of the Senate, sbid., VII, 734. 

%t Testimony of Avery Nolen before the Committee on Public Lands of the Senate, 
thid., Vil, 450-51. 

58 Report of the Committee on Public Lands of the Senate, sbid., VII, 734. 

°® The Chocchuma Company was unable to sell much of the land it had purchased 
in large tracts owing to its poor quality, location, and other undesirable features. See 


testimony of James McLaran before the Committee on Public Lands of the Senate, ibid., 
VII, 479-80. 
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The Church of England as the Established 


Church in Seventeenth-Century Virginia 


By WILLIAM H. SE£ILER 


The affairs of men in seventeenth-century England were dominated 
by religious and political struggles and by economic expansion. In 
previous years these interrelated developments had stimulated explo- 
ration. Now newly discovered areas were open to trade and to coloni- 
zation for exploitation of their resources and as a refuge for men of 
dissenting religious and political opinions. In England, colonial North 
America was the focus of attention for forces of settlement in the 
seventeenth century. 

As the century began, the close connection of political events and 
religious contentions in England was sustained behind the aegis of 
absolute, divine-right monarchy. Thus, the wedges of economic exploi- 
tation were not to be driven into distant regions without the approval 
of God and king. The Spanish-Catholic threat to English-Anglican su- 
premacy upon the seas and in the opening markets of the world was 
not overlooked in the approval granted to the trading companies which 
cleared ships from English ports. The dedication to religious fervor 
which lingered in men’s thoughts and actions and which had made its 
contribution to the tumult and controversy of the age held a place in 
the charges issued to the colonizers and traders. As one of the orders 
of the crown indicated, the ‘‘salvages and heathen people” were to be 
treated kindly and persuaded by “all good meanes . . . to the true 
service and knowledge of God.’ 

English investors placed their money in a prospective enterprise for 

1 William Waller Hening (ed.), The Statutes at Large; Being a Collection of all the 


Laws of Virginia [1619-1792] (13 vols., Richmond, 1809-1823), 1, 74. Also see G. L. 
Beer, The Origins of the British Colonial System, 1578-1660 (New York, 1908), 26-31. 
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the founding of Virginia in 1606-1607. Most of them were evidently 
more concerned with the economic return than with the king's invoca- 
tion in the charter concerning their Christian missionary purpose.’ 
From the events of the beginning months in that disease-infested, 
famine-weakened, Indian-threatened settlement on the James River, 
it would appear that the adventurers on the scene were interested more 
in survival and selfish, blundering acquisitiveness than in Christianizing 
the natives or in establishing firm foundations for homes and church. 
Stability was obtained, however, and in obtaining it there was recorded 
the fact that the piety of the age had not been spent, as the frequent 
divine services and prayers show. The words of the founders that are 
preserved also attest to this devotion.* The work of the early clergy- 
men, the Rev. Robert Hunt* heading the list, guided the confirmation 


2“"Whatever else may have entered into the activities of the company it was pri- 
marily a business organization with large sums of capital invested by adventurers whose 
chief interest lay in the returns expected from their investment. Their motives were not 
entirely selfish; their desire to render a public service is unquestionable. . . . To make 
the business pay was the first aim of all—as Sandys himself expressed it, ‘that whereon 
all men’s eyes were fixed’.’’ Wesley Frank Craven, Dissolution of the Virginia Company 
(New York, 1932), 24, who cites for the Sandys quotation Susan M. Kingsbury (ed.), 
The Records of the Virginia Company of London (4 vols., Washington, 1906-1935), I, 
482. 

8“Yet wee had daily Common Prayer morning and evening, every Sunday two Ser- 
mons, and every three months the holy Communion, till our Minister died: but our 
Prayers daily, with an Homily on Sundaies, we continued two or three yeares after, till 
more Preachers came."’ John Smith, Advertisements for the unexperienced Planters of 
New-England, in Edward Arber (ed.), Works of Capt. John Smith (Westminster, 
1895), 957-58. Also see Bishop [William] Meade, Old Churches, Ministers and Families 
of Virginia (2 vols., Philadelphia, 1857), I, 66; George MacLaren Brydon, Virginia's 
Mother Church (Richmond, 1947), 11-29. “Next to Morning and Evening Prayer the 
most used service in the Prayerbook was that appointed for the burial of the dead.” 
George Hodges, Three Hundred Years of the Episcopal Church in America (Philadel- 
phia, 1906), 27. Perry Miller has explored this often subverted idea of religious influ- 
ence in the founding of the colony of Virginia in two articles on “The Religious Im- 
pulse in the Founding of Virginia,” in the William and Mary Quarterly (Williamsburg, 
1892- ), 3rd Ser., V (1948), 492-522, and VI (1949), 24-41. 

"The Reverend Robert Hunt, M. A., was, almost certainly, Vicar of Reculver, in the 
county of Kent, and the incumbent also of Hoath nearby, from 1594 to 1602. The living 
of Reculver was in the ‘Peculiar Jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury,’ hence he 
would be well known to that prelate. He became Vicar of Heathfield, in the adjoining 
county of Sussex, in 1602, and remained there in active service until June, 1605, but 
continued to hold the title until his departure for Virginia, and probably his death.” 
Edward Lewis Goodwin, The Colonial Church in Virginia (Milwaukee, 1927), 19-20. 
All studies of the founding of Virginia give high praise to the work of the Rev. Mr. 
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of the Church of England, the church of the settlers, in the rough and 
hostile conditions of a new world. 

In the Letters Patent issued to Sir Thomas Gates and others, dated 
April 10, 1606, two colonies were authorized for Virginia in North 
America.’ The only mention of the religious nature of this settlement 
was included in Article III of the first chapter. The founders of the 
colony were to be diligent in the “propagating of Christian religion 
to such people, as yet live in darkness and miserable ignorance of the 
true knowledge and worship of God.’* In the Articles, Institutions, 
and Orders of November 20, 1606, James I issued the first specific 
order that the religious establishment in the proposed colonies should 
conform “to the doctrine, rights, and religion now professed and es- 
tablished within our realme of England.” 

In the charter of 1609 the first colony of the two mentioned in the 
first charter of 1606 was sanctioned, and the company’s council in 
England was vested with fuller, self-dependent powers of decision in 
religious matters. Of course, it was to acknowledge the Established 
Church as a basis for all decisions.* To forestall any possible encroach- 
ments by the Church of Rome,” the charter required all who set out 
for the colony to take the oath of supremacy.”° 

The difficult days during 1610-1611 brought the rigid governmental 
control of Governor Sir Thomas Dale, a contingency provided for in 
the charter of 1609." His proclamation on June 22, 1611, of the 
“Lawes Diuine, Morall and Martiall, &c.,” first formulated in the 
previous year, specified a strict observance of religious conduct within 
the church. Severe punishments were to be exacted for the defamation 
of God's holy name and of the articles of the Christian faith. A third 


Hunt. A full account can be found in J. S. M. Anderson, The History of the Church of 
England in the Colonies (2nd ed., 3 vols., London, 1856), I, 166-83. 

5 Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, |, 57-66. 

6 Ibid., 1, 58. 

7 [bid., 1, 68-69. For the full order of November 20, 1606, see shid., I. 67-75. 

8 Ibid., 1, 95-96. For a fuller discussion see Brydon, Virginia's Mother Church, 33-34. 

® Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, 1, 97-98. 

10 [bid., 1, 98. 

11 The charter provided for “martial law, in cases of rebellion or mutiny.” Ibid., I, 
96. The instructions to Sir Thomas Gates in May, 1609, had called for this also. Kings- 
bury (ed.), Records of the Virginia Company, Ill, 15. 
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offense of blasphemy was punishable by death. The calumniation of 
any minister of the church brought castigation in the form of a 
whipping followed by a public apology by the offender before the 
congregation on three successive Sabbaths. Absence from divine service 
on working days was subject to penalties of the loss of a day's allow- 
ance, a whipping, and condemnation to the galleys for six months for 
successive acts of omission.” 

The third charter of James I was issued March 12, 1612, with the 
only references to religious matters in an avowal that the colony was 
founded “under the favour and protection of God Almighty’ and in 
another noting that the adventurers and planters of the first colony 
in Virginia were associated in a project that included “the propagation 
of Christian religion.”’* These were inclusive and reflected the re- 
ligious justification for actions. 

Thus, in the early years of settlement at Jamestown, the Established 
Church of England was acknowledged through charters and in prac- 
tice as the Established Church in the colony. It was also used by the 
civil power to emphasize order and discipline, a fact which is especially 
obvious in the case of Dale's regime.’* There was no doubt concerning 
this matter of establishment in the first decade of the Virginia colony 
because it was an accepted fact by the Englishmen who sponsored the 
voyages and the colony as shareholders in the Virginia Company and 
by the Englishmen who survived the rigors of the early years of settle- 
ment. 

In 1619 when Governor Sir George Yeardley arrived, and the popu- 
lation was increased by the thousand settlers who accompanied him, 


the instructions and ordinances included a provision for an assembly.*® 


127W. Strachey} (comp.), Lavves Divine, Morall and Martiall, in Peter Force 
(comp.), Tracts and Other Papers Relating Principally to the Origin, S-ttlement, and 
Progre f the Colonies in North America (A vols., Washington, 1836-1846), III, no. 
2, p. 10 

18 Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, 1, 98, 100. The charter is given sbid., 1, 98-110. 

* {Strachey} (comp.), Lavves, in Force (comp.), Tracts, II], no. 2, passim. 

Lyon G. Tyler (ed.), Narratives of Early Virginia, 1606-1625 (New York, 1907), 

251 ff. Also see Kingsbury (ed.), Records of the Virginia Company, Ill, 98-109, 158, 
161, 483-84; W. N. Sainsbury and others (eds.), Calendar of State Papers, Colonial 
Series, America and West Indies (40 vols. to date, London, 1860- ), I, 1574-1660, xiv, 
22 Instructions to Governor Yeardley, 1618,” in Virginia Magazine of History and 
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In the first meeting of this newly constituted legislative-administrative 
body the Church of England was endorsed as the legally authorized 
religious body in the colony. Among the enactments concerning the 
church was one which stipulated, “All ministers shall duely read di- 
vine service, and exercise their ministerial function according to the! 
Ecclesiastical Lawes and orders of the church of Englande.”’* The 
legislation related to the church in Virginia by this assembly of 1619 
has been determined by some scholars to be the first legitimate defini- 
tion of establishment in the colonies. As Francis L. Hawks expressed it: 

. . public worship continued to be conducted, as it always had been, in con- 
formity with the ritual of the Church of England. That church, however, could 
not claim for itself the privileges of an establishment, in Virginia, prior to the 
legislation of 1619; for the general declaration contained in the charter of 
James, that the mode of wership in the intended colony should conform to that 
of the English Church, simply imposed a duty, but conferred no temporal 
benefit. It is from this period, therefore, that we are to date the establishment 
of the Episcopal Church in Virginia.’* 

In the instructions issued to Governor Sir Francis Wyatt, July 24, 
1621, he was ordered to see that services were administered “‘accord- 
ing to the usuall forme and discipline of the Church of England.”” 

Shortly before the dissolution of the Virginia Company, the general 
assembly passed a series of laws in March, 1624. The first seven acts 
and the nineteenth pertained to church affairs. There was provision! 
for a fine of fifty pounds of tobacco to be levied for absence from 
divine service, and tithes for the support of the ministers were stipu- 
lated. Act III gave specific notice of establishment for the church in! 
Virginia: “That there be an uniformity in our church as neere as may 
be to the canons in England; both in substance and circumstance, and 


that all persons yield readie obedience unto them under paine of cen- 


Biography (Richmond, 1893- ), II (1894-1895), 154-65; Alexander Brown, The First 
Republic in America (Boston, 1898), 293 ff. 

16 J. P. Kennedy and H. R. McIlwaine (eds.), Journal f the House of Burgesses of 
Virginia {1619-1776} (13 vols., Richmond, 1905-1915), I, 1619-1658/59, pp. 13, 36. 

17 Francis L. Hawks, Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of the United States 
of America (2 vols., New York, 1836-1839), I, 35-36. Also see Kennedy and McIlwaine 
(eds.), Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1, 1619-1658/59, pp. 4, 7, 9-10, 13-14 

18 Kingsbury (ed.), Records of the Virginia Company, Ill, 469; Hening (ed.), 
Statutes at Large, 1, 114; Kennedy and McIlwaine (eds.), Journals of the House of 
Burgesses, 1, 1619-1658/59, p. 306. 
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sure.”’® This was the last legislation issued by the colonial represen- 
tatives under the control of the Virginia Company. 

The wording of official proclamations by the assembly, and by the 
governors before the assembly was authorized, would indicate that the 
Hawks interpretation is a too literal one. The temper of the times and 
the circumstances surrounding the founding of the colony lead to the 
general view that the Anglican state church was the Established Church 
in Virginia within the broad limits imposed by the rigors of attempt- 
ing to found successfully a colony in an unpredictable land. 

After the period of general confusion that ensued with the dissolu- 
tion of the company and the assumption of royal control in Virginia 
in 1624, the assembly's session of March 24, 1630, included an act 
imposing the injunction upon ministers to conform.” The complete 
measures for the support of the church in the colony and for its estab- 
lishment specified in the acts of March, 1624, were re-enacted by the 
Grand Assembly in 1632.” 

In September, 1632, a revision of all previous laws pertaining to the 
church in Virginia was carried out. Eighteen of the laws enacted at 
this session concerned the church; and the provision for the establish- 
ment of the church in the colony, to the degree possible under the 
conditions that prevailed, was continued as an integral part of the law 
of the land.** This series of acts ‘constitute the first body of statute 
laws governing the Church in Virginia as distinguished from the 
Church in the home land.” 

Throughout this early period the state-church relationship within 
the Virginia colony was unimpaired. There was little reason to expect 
that it should be otherwise. There were those with Puritan interpreta- 
tions within the colony—in fact, they predominated during the early 
years, especially under the company—but this designation during the 

19 Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, 1, 123; Acts of March, 1624, #bid., I, 121-29 

20 Ibid., 1, 49 


Acts I-V, XVIII, XXXI-X XXII, LI, sb7d., I, 155-77. 
2 Ibid., 1, 178-202 


> Brydon, Virginia’s Mother Church, 426. Appendix V, 426-51, of this work reprints 
pertinent sections of the laws relating to the church during this session of the assembly 
and legislation through 1649, with critical comments by the author. Also see Hening 
(ed.), Statut at Large, 1, 123, 144, 149, 155, 180, 268, 433, 532 
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beginning years was not one which would create a schism.** The phrase 
“as neere as may be” so frequently used in the official pronouncements 
relating to uniformity in religion was orthodoxy’s concession to the 
limitations demanded by the geographical location, the environment, 
the views of the inhabitants, the views of the company’s leaders in 
England, and the shortages of ministers; and, above all, it was a rec- 
ognition of the difficulties attendant upon the establishment of an 
episcopal church without the immediate presence of a bishop. There 
was considerable latitude in the conduct of religious services. Never- 
theless, as the religion of the church was the religion of the state, con- 
formity was virtually demanded of the subjects. Act XXIII of Sep- 
tember, 1632, made the oaths of supremacy and allegiance mandatory 
for immigrants into Virginia. Roman Catholics and Protestants dis- 
loyal to the king were to be restricted.**” No oath of conformity was 
demanded of those who lived in the colony, but certain requirements 
legally incumbent upon them as expressed in the laws of September, 
1632, made dissent expensive and inconvenient, if not impossible. 
There was a one-shilling fine for absence from church services, as con- 
trasted with the more severe punishments of former years. The church- 
wardens were empowered to enforce this forfeiture. Marriages could 
be solemnized only by the clergy, and the clergy must be faithful to 
the doctrines of the Church of England.** Payment of salaries for the 

24 Miller, “The Religious Impulse in the Founding of Virginia,” Joc. cit., 499-500; 
Brydon, Virginia's Mother Church, 25-27, 29. 

25 Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, 1, 190-92. When Lord Baltimore had visited the 
colony in 1629 he had been asked to take the oath renouncing the Pope, and he refused 
Because of his designs on part of the Virginia territory, this was what the Virginians had 
expected. In 1632, however, part of the Virginia claim was granted to Baltimore. Sains- 
bury and others (eds.), Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1, 1574-1660, p. 104. 

26 With shortages of clergymen during the colonial period, lay readers may have 
exercised this function after authorization. Along with obligatory financial support of 
the state church, official requirements for marriage ceremonies comprised the only two 
important objections of dissenters after 1689. The absence of a resident bishop made 
governmental action necessary, and the assembly set forth certain regulations concerning 
marriages. C. G. Chamberlayne (ed.), Christ Church Parish Vestry Book, Middlesex 
County, Virginia, 1663-1767 (Richmond, 1927), 13; G. E. Howard, A History of Matri- 
monial Institutions (3 vols., Chicago, 1904), II, 228-39. Objections of dissenters in the 
Valley on these counts is discussed in the chapters dealing with religion in the Valley 


after settlement there following 1740 in Freeman Hart, The Valley of Virginia in the 
American Revolution, 1763-1789 (Chapel Hill, 1942), Chaps. 2, 3. 
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ministers was by taxation of all who were subject to levies. The church 
buildings were to be kept in repair, and new ones constructed, at the 
cost of the inhabitants. 

Notable in the laws of 1631-1632, and especially of September, 
1632, was the attempt to work out the colonial application of the 
Established Church as a functioning entity, because adequate support 
and interest in England for both the political and ecclesiastical welfare 
of the colony were lacking or diverted.” Therefore, the council and 
burgesses in the Grand Assembly dealt with the problems of state- 
church relations in Virginia, and this resulted in a considerable measure 
of action reserved to various local offices. 

In the general revision of the laws in March, 1643, the laws and 
duties of church government, the functions of ministers, churchwar- 
dens, and vestries, and the obligations of subjects of the crown within 
this orbit of civil-ecclesiastical control were restated in the precise 
terms necessary to promote obedience and rectitude.** The church 
legislation of this session was considerably more detailed than in any 
previous one and represented the growing body of customs that had 
emerged in the colony translated into the code of laws for the pro- 
vince. It was the first official recognition of the substantial place to be 
occupied by the vestries within the parishes, although statutes unknown 
to William W. Hening at the time of his compilation would suggest 
that the vestry system was established before 1636.%° This formal 
recognition of vestries was an acknowledgment of the definite local 
pattern developing within the church in Virginia. Act LI forbade 
Roman Catholics from holding office, as well as all others who refused 
to take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy.*° This applied to vestry- 
men as well as other public officials. The enactments of 1643 viewed 
as a single series of church laws represented ‘a very real and definite 
advance into a better organization of the Church.’ 

27 Goodwin, Colonial Church in Virginia, 73-74 

28 Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, 1, 239-43. 

29 [bid., 1, 240. 


80 Tbid., 1, 268-69. 


81 Brydon, Virginia's Mother Church, 439. Also see Goodwin, Colonial Church in 
Virginia, $-7. 
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In England the Grand Remonstrance which had vehemently at- 
tacked every phase of Charles I's government had been passed by a 
narrow margin in the Long Parliament in November, 1641. By August, 
1642, the king had rallied his followers at Nottingham. The gathering 
forces of dissension and violence in the mother country were not 
viewed with dispassionate lack of concern in what was to be called, 
not without reason, ‘the Old Dominion.” In March, seven months 
later, the loyalty of Virginia to church and king was reaffirmed by 
statutes of the Virginia assembly, continuing the connection of obedi- 
ence to and support of the church and allegiance to the state. 

Within England during the years that followed 1642 political and 
ecclesiastical absolutism, allied beneath the protective standard of 
divine right, were challenged by new, dynamic forces contained within 
a middle-class revolution. This challenge was championed, however, 
by a host of Puritans who were equally absolute in their conviction of 
the association of church and state. The Civil War and Commonwealth 
were prelusions to the attacks of progressive political and economic 
ideas upon a system that was representative of atrophied statecraft. 
The beginnings of this movement toward new ecclesiastical bases for 
the state were not auspicious, for toleration as a principle of the new 
order was not born easily. 

In September, 1642, bishops, deans, and chapters were abolished by 
the vote of a Parliament dominated by those receptive to Presbyterian 
forms. By January 3, 1645, the Directory for Public Worship, outlaw- 
ing the use of the Book of Common Prayer, had been issued as an 
ordinance of Parliament. The use of prescribed Presbyterian cere- 
monies was made obligatory. On January 10, a tailor’s son, a sometime 
Oxford high priest of Anglicanism, William Laud, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, died upon the block of Tower Hill for treason “by accumula- 
tion.” 

Virginia, under the leadership of Governor Sit William Berkeley, 
gave its reply to the events in England in the legislation of March, 
1643, which had acknowledged the old loyalties. Also, in 1642 Puritans 
residing in Nansemond County sent a message to New England re- 
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questing ministers for their congregations. Three “Puritan clergymen 
of distinction” came in response to their application and presented 
their credentials from Governor John Winthrop to Governor Berkeley. 
It is presumed that Berkeley was hostile and gave them little comfort.” 
In any event, the reaction was swift and certain. In 1643, as noted 
above, the conclusive legislation dealing with the church specified that 
dissenting clergymen were to be deported from the colony, a fate 
similarly assigned to Roman Catholic priests.** Uniformity was retained, 
and its place in defining political loyalty was a considerable one. 

An act was passed November 3, 1647, ordering the reading of the 
Book of Common Prayer by ministers. Failure to do so released par- 
ishioners from the necessity of payment of tithes for their support. 

In 1649 indictments as “seditious sectaries’’ were presented charging 
eight citizens for willful absence from parish church services and re- 
fusal to listen to the reading of the Book of Common Prayer. They 
were required to give bond for their appearance “before the Governor 
and Council sitting as an ecclesiastical court at Jamestown.’** 

On January 30, 1649, Charles I was executed. The Rump Parlia- 
ment, the tool of the army, ruled England. 

In October, 1649, the preference of Virginia for monarchy and the 
Anglican establishment was declared. The house of burgesses made 
reference to Charles I as the “late most excellent and now undoubtedly 
sainted king” and “unparalel’d treasons, perpetrated on the said King.” 
The succession of Charles II was proclaimed. Any person within the 
colony, or entering it, who defended “by reasoning, discourse or argu- 

82 James K. Hosmer (ed.), Winthrop’s Journal: “History of New England,” 1630- 
1649, Vols. I, Il, in J. Franklin Jameson (ed.), Original Narratives of Early American 
History (19 vols., New York, 1908-1917), II, 73, 167-68. 

83 Philip Alexander Bruce, Institutional History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury (2 vols., New York, 1910), I, 254. Also see Hawks, Ecclesiastical History, 1, 52- 
53, 57; Anderson, History of the Church of England in the Colonies, 11, 8-9; Brydon, 
Virginia's Mother Church, 120; W. G. Stanard (ed.), “Abstracts of Virginia Land 
Patents,” in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, ll (1895-1896), 54. 

84 Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, 1, 277. 

85 [bid., I, 341-42. 

8¢ Bruce, Institutional History of Virginia, 1, 258. Also see Lower Norfolk County 


Antiquary, 11, 14, 83; Lower Norfolk County Records, Orders, August 15, October 1, 
1649 
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ment . . . the late traiterous proceedings” was subject to “censure 
and punishment” by the governor and council. Anyone who proposed 
a “change of government” or contributed “to the lessening of the 
power and authority of the Governor or government either in civill or 
ecclesiasticall causes’’ was punishable by severity ‘according to the 
nature and quality of the offence.’ Church and state in alliance held 
dominion over the affairs of men; at least, brave defiance was written 
into the records. The incumbent government wished to make it clear 
that no violent upheaval was to be countenanced in the colony; a part- 
ing gesture to the old was made in the wake of the new events in 
England. 

In the light of the Restoration in 1660, the political sagacity of 
Berkeley and the Virginia loyalists in 1649 may be undoubted. In 
the meantime, however, uncompromising forthrightness as exhibited 
in such a law as that of October, 1649, in other limitations against 
Puritans already on the statute books, and in the general attitude of 
the colony favorable to church and king was to invite reprisal. Crom- 
well dispatched a fleet to the West Indies and Virginia to demand 
allegiance, and in 1651 Virginia submitted to the government of the 
Commonwealth, represented by commissioners appointed by the council 
of state in England. They were “to cause the several Acts of Parlia- 
ment against Kingship and the House of Lords to be received and 
published, as also the Acts for abolishing the book of Common Prayer, 
and for subscribing the Engagement, and all other Acts therewith de- 
livered.’"** On April 30, 1652, Governor Berkeley was replaced by 
Richard Bennett, one of the commissioners. 

These instructions to the commissioners were never carried com- 
pletely into effect in Virginia. The Book of Common Prayer, so odious 
to the Puritans, was allowed in the colony's worship for one year, 
provided references to the monarchy were deleted. It was probably 
used during the entire period until the Restoration. There was no dis- 


37 Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, 1, 359-61. 

88 Anderson, History of the Church of England in the Colonies, Il. 18. who cites 
Thomas Birch (ed.), A Collection of the State Papers of John Thurloe (7 vols., London, 
1792), I, 197. In 1644 parliamentary commissioners had been repulsed in Virginia by 
Berkeley. See the New England account in Hosmer (ed.), Winthrop’s Journal, Ul, 163 
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placement of clergymen serving in the colony at that time. Berkeley 
and the members of the council were freed for one year from taking 
oaths of loyalty to the Commonwealth, and the royalist governor was 
allowed one year in the colony to prepare for his departure.*® He did 
not depart until after the Restoration—and then with the permission 
of Charles II—when he had temporary leave from his official capacity 
as restored governor in order to plead the colony's cause in England. 
During his period of enforced absence from the executive position in 
the colony, Berkeley befriended Cavalier exiles and, although he did 
not lead open resistance, was an obvious opponent of the Common- 
wealth regime. 

In a period of unequaled self-government in the history of the 
colony, the ultimate authority was vested in the house of burgesses 
during the Commonwealth and Protectorate. The assemblymen were 
successful in their contest to appoint the four governors (Berkeley's 
recall was the fourth appointment) and public officials formerly as- 
signed by the governor.’ The burgesses represented the controlling 
authority in ecclesiastical affairs as well as in political affairs. There 
was delegation of this control to the local parish level, grounding the 
church more firmly than ever upon a colonial basis. The devolution of 
that warrant came in a statute of March, 1658, entitled “Church Gov- 
ernment Settled,” in which religious determination became a matter 
for local decision. The inhabitants of each parish were permitted to 
choose their own ministers and to regulate matters concerning the 
vestry, churchwardens, and other ecclesiastical and secular details of 
a parochial nature related to church government.” This meant that a 

89 Articles of Surrender,” in Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, 1, 363-68. Also see 
Sainsbury and others (eds.), Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1, 1574-1660, 
p. 376 

#0 Colonel [H.] Norwood, A Voyage in Virginia, in Force (comp.), Tracts, III, no. 


10, pp. 49-50; Anderson, History of the Church of England in the Colonies, Il, 24, who 
cites Awnsham and John Churchill (comps.), A Collection of Voyages and Travels (3rd 
ed., 6 vols., London, 1744-1746), VI, 145. Also see Hawks, Ecclesiastical History, 1, 62- 
63; Bruce, Institutional History of Virginia, 1, 258-59; Brydon, Virginia's Mother Church, 
128: Anderson, History of the Church of England, Ul, 192-95. 

41 Kennedy and McIlwaine (eds.), Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1, 1619- 
1657/58, pp. 111-12; Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, 1, 430 n 

42 Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, 1, 433. “Bee it enacted by this present Grand 
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Puritan minister could officiate with the full sanction of the law if so 
designated within a parish. During the years 1652-1659, this allocation 
of authority over ecclesiastical affairs to the parochial level did not 
indicate that Puritans were now able to take over the church estab- 
lishment in Virginia. There were too few of them ever to make that a 
distinct possibility. 

The significance of this period in the history of the church in colonial 
Virginia lies in the fact that the dominant religious viewpoint remained 
Anglican, and two prominent characteristics in its development were 
emphasized. The first was that the Church of England as the Estab- 
lished Church in Virginia, although unseated by the mother country, 
in fact remained unimpaired in its stature within the colony. The pau- 
city of dissenters there, although politically active, made little telling 
effect upon the dominant numbers of the population responsive to 
Anglican ceremonies and devoted to the retention of the establishment. 
It is true that no specific mention of the Church of England as the 
authorized religion was made in the legislation as in former years, 
but the phrasing of the statutes indicated strong evidence in behalf of 
the continuation and devotion to it and the utilization of the church 
organization. Secondly, with the removal of royal control, the gover- 
nor now appointed by the burgesses was no longer the colonial delegate 
of the supreme governor of the church, the king. Without direct asso- 
ciation with a bishop at any time in these beginning years of the Vir- 
ginia colony, the governor had preserved the tenuous link with the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. Now this bond no longer prevailed. The devo- 
lution of authority to parochial levels consummated by the burgesses 
at this time averred the attempts of the colonials to meet the demands 
of conformity through local solutions. 

With the Restoration of Charles II and the return of Governor 
Berkeley, the state church regained its full legal status. Within England 
the episcopacy and the liturgy were reinstated with an exclusiveness 


Assembly concerning Church government as followeth: that all matters concerning the 
vestrey, their agreements with their ministers, touching the church-wardens, the poore 
and others things concerninge the parishes or parishioners respectively be referred to 
their own ordering and disposeing from time to time as they shall think fitt.” 

43 [bid., 1, 399-400. 
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that never before had been equaled.** The revisions and amendments in 
the liturgy were completed by the churchmen and ratified by Parliament 
in April, 1662. In May royal approval was given to the Act of Uni- 
formity. Subsequent legislation, approved by the king, showed that 
uniformity in religion would also be a touchstone for uniformity in 
political loyalty.*° 

“Religion it is that keeps the subject in obedience,” declared Sir 
John Eliot in 1625. Parliament of 1628-1629 had noted that “whoso- 
ever shall bring in innovation in religion, or . . . seek to extend or 
introduce Popery or Arminianism, or any other opinion disagreeing 
from the true and orthodox Church, shall be reputed a capital enemy 
to this kingdom and commonwealth.’ “Any other opinion” now 
embraced Puritans, who henceforth would be classified as dissenters.* 
The events of the Restoration made toleration a practical outcome in 
the light of the developing economic and political revolution that was 
occurring; that day was not yet at hand when Charles II returned the 
Stuarts to the throne. 

In Virginia, sensitive to the currents in England, the Restoration 
brought a stronger control over ecclesiastical affairs in the colony. 
Governor Berkeley and the old guard reasserted the duties of the in- 
habitants who were to pay allegiance to the king, to the government, 
and to the church. The way was prepared in the legislation of March 
and October, 1661.“* The attempt was made in the acts of the Virginia 
legislature in 1662 to place the Act of Uniformity into operation there 
in its fullest scope and intent: 

That for the preservation of purity and unity of doctrine, & discipline in the 
church, & the right administration of the sacraments noe minister be admitted 
to officiate in this country but such as shall produce to the governor a testi- 


moniall that he hath received his ordination from some Bishopp in England & 
shall then subscribe to be conformable to the orders and constitutions of the 


44 Philip Schaff, The Creeds of Christendom (3 vols., London, 1877), I, 721; see also 
John Stoughton, History of Religion in England (6 vols., London, 1881), III, 251-52. 

*5 Schaff, The Creeds of Christendom, 1, 721-22; Francis Proctoer and Walter H. 
Frere, A New History of the Book of Common Prayer (rev. ed., London, 1920), 168-206. 

#6 Quoted in H. R. Trevor-Roper, Archbishop Laud, 1573-1645 (London, 1940), 5. 

47 Bruce, Institutional History of Virginia, 1, 252. 

48 Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, Il, 24-25, 29-31, 34, 37. 
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church of England, and the laws there established, upon which the governour 
is hereby requested, to induct the said minister, into any parish that shall 
make presentation of him, and if any other person pretending himselfe a 
minister shall contrary to this act presume to teach or preach publiquely or 
privately, the governour and councell are hereby desired and impowered, to 
silence the person soe offending and upon his obstinate persistance to compell 
him to depart the country with the first conveniency. . . .* 


This legislation of March, 1662," fixed the general outlines for 
church organization and policy until the American Revolution, except 
for modifications introduced by the acceptance of the Toleration Act.” 
In addition to strict conformity to the canons and liturgy of the church 
demanded of the clergy, church buildings were to be built in each 
parish of the country unless difficulties resulting from the size of the 
parish and the fewness of inhabitants made it impossible. If there 
were such difficulties, parishes were to be united. Churchwardens were 
to be responsible for the repair and construction of edifices and the 
necessary ornaments provided for the services. Because of the scarcity 
of ministers, lay readers were to serve where necessary.” Lay readers, 
as well as ministers, were responsible for teaching only the catechism 
inserted in the Book of Common Prayer. The salary of the minister 
was set at eighty pounds a year, with tobacco valued at twelve shillings 
a hundredweight and corn at ten shillings a barrel. All inhabitants 
within a parish subject to levies were required to contribute. The 
churchwardens rather than the ministers were fully responsible for the 
collection. The “twelve most able men of each parish’ were to be 
chosen vestrymen, and they were to select the churchwardens. They 
were also permitted to fill vacancies in their number by co-optation. 

49 [bid.. Il, 46: Hawks, Ecclesiastical History, 1, 53. 

®Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, Il, 44-45. 

1 The Toleration Act when applied did not affect the establishment of the church or 
its organization and duties in Virginia. It did release qualified dissenters from enforced 


worshiping within the parish church lbid. 

2 Reference to the shortage of ministers is noted shid., I], 29-30, 44-45, 46-47; and 
in R{oger} G{reen}, Virginia's Cure, in Force (comp.), Tracts, HI, no. 15. The neces- 
sity of filling some two thousand vacant livings in England lessened the supply possible 
for the colonies. Yet at the same time the population of Virginia was increasing from 
15,000 in 1648 to 40,000 in 1671. Charles Campbell, History of the Colony and Ancient 
Dominion of Virginia (Philadelphia, 1860), 204; Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, Il, 
515 
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Oaths of allegiance and supremacy were required of vestrymen who 
held office. Absence from public worship meant liability for the offen- 
der to the extent of fifty pounds of tobacco. Total abstention from 
services, as in the case of the Quakers, most numerous of the dissent- 
ing sects, was especially dealt with in a more severe manner than the 
comparatively milder levy of fifty pounds of tobacco for a single ab- 
sence. They were made liable to the statute of 23 Elizabeth which 
stipulated a fine of twenty pounds sterling a month, and, in addition to 
the fine, security for their good behavior had to be given. Also, any 
Quaker attending a secret service was liable to a fine of two hundred 
pounds of tobacco for each offense.** The legislation was erratically 
enforced, but sufficiently so to make it evident that dissent was not 
tolerated by the authorities of the state. There was a strong indication 
that the prevailing opinion in Virginia, as in England, viewed disaftec- 
tion within the church as disaffection within the state, and church 
loyalty was a firm test of political loyalty during the immediate period 
following the Restoration.” 

The developing unrest in Virginia which led to Bacon’s Rebellion 
in 1676 was primarily centered around the declining tobacco rates, 
resulting in part from the selfish English commercial policy and the 
Dutch wars, which brought economic discontent; around political dis- 
satisfaction with the governor and more particularly his party in the 

58 Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, Il, 44-55. 

*H. L. Osgood, The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century (3 vols., New 
York, 1904-1906), III, 244. The largest group of nonconformists in Virginia in the 
seventeenth century were the Quakers. They were especially strong on the Eastern Shore 
and in Lower Norfolk, Nansemond, and York counties. During the Commonwealth 
period, there were frequent court cases concerning them. In March, 1660, the assembly 
passed a bill for the suppressing of them. Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, 1, 532-33. It 
was repeated as discussed above in March, 1662. Other colonies, excepting Rhode Island, 
had also passed similar legislation. This legislation was enforced on the Eastern Shore 
and “made the Eastern Shore of Maryland rather than that of Virginia the site of a 
Quaker settlement.” Susie M. Ames, Studies of the Virginia Eastern Shore in the Seven- 
teenth Century (Richmond, 1940), 233. They seem to have flourished under the perse- 
cution to a limited extent, but with the lessening of pressure near the end of the century, 
their numbers had diminished. An examination of Virginia's condition, written in 1697, 
gave them only “three or four Meetings [congregations]}’’ and the number of dissenters 
generally as “very inconsiderable.” Hunter D. Farish (ed.), The Present State of Virginia 


and the College, by Henry Hartwell, James Blair, and Edward Chilton (Williamsburg, 
1940). 65. Also see Bruce, Institutional History of Virginia, 1, 222-51. 
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council and assembly, with their appointments and patronage, and 
with the deprivation of suffrage rights by constant prorogation of the 
assembly; and around the increasing Indian problems on the frontier.* 
It was only indirectly related to ecclesiastical matters because of the 
state-church relationship. There was no desire to uproot the Anglican 
establishment. When Nathaniel Bacon, the ‘‘torchbearer of the revo- 
lution,” organized his assembly, the Vestry Act of 1662 was amended 
to provide for the regular election of vestrymen every three years by 
“the freeholders and freemen of every parish.’ It was an expression 
of the popular approach of the rebels as against the reactionary 
methods of the Berkeley administration.” The official version later 
given by the regularly constituted government “of the late horrid re- 
bellion’’ included the statement that “the distempered humor pre- 
dominant in the Comon people[,} the usual Causes of meetinges and 
Insurrections, grounded upon false humores, Infused by ill affected 
persons provoking an itching desire in them, to pry into the secrets 
of the Grand Assembly of the Country’’ caused the rebellion.** The 
mutinous proceedings quelled, “the Moone of there fortune . . . now 
past the full,” the legislation of the rebels was annulled, and that 
passed by Berkeley's government in exile at Green Spring was ap- 

5 Sainsbury and others (eds.), Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1677-1680, 
iii-iv, 116-165; Leonard W. Labaree (ed.), Royal Instructions to British Colonial Gover- 
nors, 1670-1776 (2 vols., New York, 1935), I, 105; “Charles City County Grievances, 
1676,” in Virginia Magazine of History and Bi graphy, II] (1895-1896), 135-36. Con- 
temporary accounts of the rebellion of 1676 may be found in “Bacon's Rebellion,” in 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 1 (1893-1894), 167-86. See Thomas J. 
W ertenbaker, Virginia Under the Stuarts, 1607-1688 (Princeton, 1914), 115-45, for an 
enlightening summary of the causes of Bacon's Rebellion. 

® Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, Il, 356. 

7 Governor Thomas Notley [Md.} to [Lord Baltemore?} [sic], January, 1677: 
There must be an alteration not of the government but in the government [of Virginia}, 
new men must be put in, the old ones will never agree with the common people.” Sains- 
bury and others (eds.), Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1677-1680, #12. 
Also see Meade, Old Churches, Families and Ministers, Il, 352 n., in which Berkeley's 


highhandedness is compared with Laud’s. 


58 Kennedy and McIlwaine (eds.), Journals of the House of Burgesses, Il, 1659/60- 
1693, p. 73. Proclamations of Bacon showing reliance on “popular sovereignty” for 
justification of his actions may be found in ‘Proclamations of Nathaniel Bacon,” in 


Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 1 (1893-1894), 55-63. 
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proved.’ The triennial election of vestrymen was never reinstituted in 
the colony, although a request for such a law was stated by at least 
one county at the time in the list of grievances submitted to the gov- 
ernment.*° 

The vituperative old man, who had once been proclaimed the cham- 
pion of the colony, wickedly overrode the proclamation of general 
amnesty issued by the king for all who had engaged in the rebellion 
except the deceased Bacon.” Berkeley and his Loyal party canceled it 
by wholesale prosecutions of those concerned with the rebellion and 
by severe action against many who were only remotely and indirectly 
related to the events that had taken place. Commissioners appointed 
by the king carried out a thorough investigation of these actions, and 
the attempt was made to remedy the most glaring errors. A prior re- 
quest of Berkeley for removal because of old age and ill health was 
acted upon, and he was replaced as governor of the colony in April, 
1677.% 

During the reign of James II, the ‘Declaration for Liberty of Con- 
science and Indulgence in Religious Matters” was issued with the ex- 
press purpose of allowing toleration for Roman Catholics within Eng- 
land, although it would generally apply to other dissenters. The privy 
council ordered this proclamation issued in the colonies in 1687, and 


5° Wertenbaker, Virginia Under the Stuarts, 193, who cites Ingram’s Proceedings, 48; 
Kennedy and Mcllwaine (eds.), Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1, 1659/60-1693, 
p. 115; Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, Il, 365, 425; Sainsbury and others (eds.), 
Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1677-1680, #67; Labaree, Instructions to 
British Governors, 1, 165; “Historical and Genealogical Notes and Queries,” in Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, XV1 (1908), 84. 

6° Isle of Wight County. Kennedy and McIlwaine (eds.), Journals of the House of 
Burgesses, 11, 1659/60-1693, p. 102. It also requested “that their may noe member of the 
Court be ther in,” suggesting a wish to overcome the practice of the same influential 
person in the county occupying two important offices. Ibid. Surry County wanted free 
election of vestrymen. ‘Causes of Discontent in Virginia, 1676," in Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography, 11 (1894-1895), 289, 388. 

61 Sainsbury and others (eds.), Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1677-1680, 
li, #49, #54. 

62 [bid., #377, #424-27, #432-45. 

68 [bid., #196, #239. 

*4W. L. Grant and James Munro (eds.), Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial Series, 
1613-1783 (6 vols., London, 1908-1912), 1680-1720, #226. 
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Governor Lord Howard of Effingham complied in Virginia.” He 
ordered it ‘published in James Citty on tuesday next, with the beat of 
Drum, and fireing of the Great Gunns, and with all the Joyfulness 
that this Collony is Capable to Express.'"** This was a modification by 
the deletion of the term “Except Papists’ in the instructions issued to 
the royal governor of the colonies from 1682 which had directed them 
to permit “liberty of conscience to all persons Except Papists, so they 
be contented with a quiet and peaceable enjoyment of the same, not 
giving offense or scandal to the government.’ 

Toleration in religion as an essential element in the expanding po- 
litical and economic fortunes of the new era was formally recognized 
in England in 1689. The deposition of James II in the Glorious Revo- 
lution and the calling of William and Mary to the throne were di- 
rectly related to the religious problem. That these actions were an 
inauguration of the expedience of limited toleration and not a matter 
of religious freedom has been historically documented, but a long step 
on the way to freedom of conscience for free men had been taken. 
It should be noted, however, that the Toleration Act of 1689 did not 
contain the extending clause applying it to the colonies. Thercfore, 
recognition of it there came through two provincial channels. The first 
was by the indirect manner of applying it without sanction of law. 
The pressures of enforcement of restrictive measures upon dissenters 
were lessened in the daily relations of men with conflicting views. The 
second way was by direct legislation dealing with the problem, or by 
some issue exploding into the courts for decision.** In Virginia, the 

65 Sainsbury and others (eds.), Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1685-1688, 
# 1259; H. R. McIlwaine (ed.), Executive Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia 
(4 vols., Richmond, 1925-1930), I, 89. 

66 McIlwaine (ed.), Executive Journals of the Council, 1, 85. 

67 Labaree, Instructions to British Governors, Il, 494. Under these instructions “the 
Lord Culpeper hath stopped execution against one John Plaisants, a Quaker indicted in 
Henrico County for not coming to church.” Idid., Il, 495. 

68 In 1706 in New York the issue was decided in a court case involving the Rev. 
Francis Makemie, a Presbyterian minister licensed in Virginia in 1699, and the Rev. 
John Hampton. See [F. Makemie}], A Narrative of a New and Unusual American Im- 
prisonment of Two Presbyterian Ministers, in Force (comp.), Tracts, IV, no. 4; E. B. 


O'Callaghan and E. Fernow (eds.), Documents Relative to the Colonial History of Neu 
York (15 vols., Albany, 1853-1887), III, 1186-87. 
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Toleration Act of 1689 was applied both in indirect fashion by the 
fraternity of men and by the more formal approach of direct legislation. 

Toleration as a principle for religious faiths in the association of 
men was not difficult in Virginia. The historical trend in this direction 
was recognized because the small number of dissenters did not make 
this a grave issue. Also, by the closing years of the seventeenth century 
the aristocratic dominance of the Virginia Tidewater brought a com- 
munity of like thinking upon the social and economic levels dictating 
the mores of society. There were three or four congregations of Quak- 


ers in 1697,°° and ‘There were a few Presbyterian congregations on 


the Eastern Shore and near Norfolk, but thereafter for nearly fifty 
years dissenters were little heard of.'’** As Francis Nicholson remarked 
on leaving the governorship in 1692, he found ‘the Inhabitants are 
for Monarchy and the Religion Established in the Church of England.”™ 
After 1740 the case would be different with the great influx of dissen- 
ters into the frontier areas of Virginia. 

The general assembly by a statute in 1699 formally broadcast the 
Toleration Act. Protestant dissenters were allowed to attend their own 
meeting places. Restrictions upon absences were still in effect. Dissen- 
ters permitted to be absent from the Anglican Church had to attend 
their own services at least once in two months.” In 1705 the next of- 


®® See n. 54, above. April 1, 1692, “Several Quakers petition for Places to be ap- 
pointed for their meetings.” McIlwaine (ed.), Executive Journals of the Council, 1, 527. 
Also see Louis B. Wright (ed.), An Essay Upon the Government of the English Plan- 
tations on the Continent of America, “An Anonymous Virginian’s Proposals” {by Robert 
Beverley’} (San Marino, Calif., 1945), 22. 

7 Goodwin, Colonial Church in Virginia, 100. 

McIlwaine (ed.), Executive Journals of the Council, 1, 269. 

72 Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, Ill, 170-71 (April, 1699). The penalty for ab- 
sence was five shillings or fifty pounds of tobacco. Dissenters “shall resort and meet 
at any congregation or place of worship permitted and allowed by the said Act of Par- 
liament [Toleration Act}. Ibid., II], 171. Also, a close check on dissenters was desired: 
Ordered, that y® Court of every County within this Dominion doe as soon as possible 
return to y® Councill office at James Citty an an [sic] exact account what Publick or 
Private Meetings of any other Religion than the Church of England as by law Estab- 
lished are in their respective Counties; where they are kept, & how long they have been 
kept? how lycensed? how many and what persons resort thereto? What particular Re- 
ligion they are of? how their Preachers are qualified? & whether any wandering Strangers 
come into their Counties as Preachers or upon any other pretence of Religion whatso- 
ever.” McIlwaine (ed.), Executive Journals of the Council, 1, 456 (June 21, 1699). 
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ficial statement was made on the subject. It allowed Quakers the right 
to give their evidence by affirmation as prescribed by act of Parliament 
and repeated the provision for absences from Sabbath services.” It 
was in 1699, also, that the French Huguenots were permitted to settle 
in Virginia and to organize their own congregation, with their own 
ministers, within a specially authorized parish (1700), and were freed 
from all parish taxes for a period of ten years." 

Thus, after the application in Virginia of the Toleration Act of 
1689, the complete conformity to the Established Church was no 
longer demanded of all inhabitants. All residents of the parish subject 
to taxation were still responsible for payment of the parish tithes for 
the support of the Anglican minister or lay reader, the church and 
glebe buildings, the essentially secular duties of caring for the poor, 
the blind, and the indigent, and the various other functions related to 
governmental administration upon the parish level carried on by the 
vestries. The parish churches occupied important places in the official 
publication of important colonial orders, either acts of the legislature 
or proclamations by the governor. Licenses were necessary before sects 
differing from the Anglican Church could set up places of worship. 
Marriages had to be solemnized by orthodox ministers, although in 
counties where no ordained minister was available, lay officials, usually 
a reader, may have performed these ceremonies out of necessity without 
sanction of a legislative enactment.” 


7 Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, Il, 298. As early as 1689, however, and again in 
1696, this was allowed in Northampton. Ames, Studies of the Virginia Eastern Shore, 
235-36. At a court in Princess Anne County, July 2, 1718, ‘This day was read and pub- 
lished in Court a proclamation for y® repeale of an act of assembly made in 1663 En- 
titled an act prohibiting y® unlawful assembling of Quakers.’’ Princess Anne County 
Orders, #3, 1717-1728, p. 19. 

™ Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, Il, 201, 478; Kennedy and McIlwaine (eds.), 
Journals of the House of Burgesses, Ul, 1695-1702, pp. 223, 227-28, 230, 232, 236, 357. 
A similar course was adopted toward the Germans when Spotswood brought over a group 
of them in 1714 for the iron furnace at Germanna. Kennedy and Mcllwaine (eds.), 
Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1V, 1712-1726, xxvii, 29, 87, 90, 101, 102, 110, 
116; Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, IV, 77, 306; McIlwaine (ed.), Executive Journals 
of the Council, Il, 372-73. Also see Labaree, Instructions to British Governors, Il, 489; 
Leonidas Dodson, Alexander Spotswood, Governor of Colonial Virginia, 1710-1722 
(Philadelphia, 1932), 231-32, 244-45. 

75 Cromwell's Civil Marriage Act of 1653 (see Howard, A History of Matrimonial 
Institutions, 1, 408-35) was answered in Virginia in 1661 by the continuation of mar- 
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The importance of the parish and its dominant body, the vestry, in 
eighteenth-century Virginia was a direct result of the first century of 
colonial growth. It was directly related in an ecclesiastical connection 
with the question of diocesan organization and with the complete im- 
possibility of rendering full fealty to an episcopal system without the 
active presence of a bishop in Virginia. 

The discussion of the establishment of the Church in Virginia in 
the seventeenth century indicates that the broad outlines of general 
policy for the colonial church came from two primary sources. One 
was the governor, the colonial representative of the king, the supreme 
governor of the church; the other and more significant agency was the 
colonial assembly. In executing their parish duties under the broad 
grants issued by the general assembly and by assuming quasi-policy- 
making powers, the vestry became the third significant element in the 
colonial organization of the church in Virginia. 

The difficulty of operating without either a resident bishop or a 
clarification of the relations of the colonial church with a bishop in 
England underlies the whole story of the church establishment in 
Virginia and the colonies. During the seventeenth century customs and 
events had intimated that the English plantations in North America 
were within the diocesan control of the bishop of London."* Unfor- 
tunately for later development there had been no active definition of 
that diocesan control in the beginning years. 

Not until after the Restoration when Bishop Henry Compton™ 
riage ceremonies conducted by Anglican clergymen. Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, 
II, 54, 55, 281. Licenses which were issued by the governor had increased in volume, 
and the county courts were authorized to issue them in the name of the governor after 
1661. It was an increased emphasis on the functions of local government in the expand- 
ing colony. Only in 1780 was there a deviation from this standard, legal procedure, al- 
though it was evaded before that date, especially in the Valley. In that year the statute 
provided for each county court to license four ministers of any religious denomination to 
solemnize marriages. In 1784 all except itinerant ministers were approved by the legis- 


For a discussion of these laws concerning matrimony in colonial Virginia, see 


Howard, A History ot Matrimonial Institution . Il, 228-39, and Oliver P. Chitwood, 
Justice in Colonial Virginia (Baltimore, 1905), 71. 


lature 


76A. L. Cross, The Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1920), 4. 


77 Bishop Compton was “called emphatically the Protestant Bishop. . . . In fact he 
was a good working bishop, not perhaps strong enough to be advanced to the primacy, 
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began to take an active interest in the problem of plantations overseas 
was there a beginning search for some valid, legal basis for the 
supervision of the clergy in the American colonies by the see of Lon- 
don. Dr. Compton's attempt to have such sanction delegated to his 
office proved fruitless by his definition.”* It was known that the bishop 
of London had been a member of the original Virginia Company.” 
Recommendations of clergymen to Virginia by this prelate had occurred 
between the Rev. Mr. Hunt's journey with the founders in 1607 and 
an appeal to him in 1620 by the Council for “pious, learned, and 
painful ministers.’*’ Bishop John King, to whom the appeal was di- 
rected, was a well-known benefactor of the cause of religion in the 
colony and was subsequently placed upon the king’s council for Vir- 
ginia.*' This, however, was an unsubstantial basis upon which to 
ground such authority, according to Bishop Compton’s definition. 
The origin of the precedent that the colonies overseas were within 
the dominion of the diocese of London has been assigned to the Stuart 
policy initiated by William Laud.” As bishop of London and as arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, his aim was to extend the Established Church 


into all of the outposts in English possession. By an Order in Council, 


though he is said to have been twice disappointed at being passed over, but a more than 
respectable Bishop of London.” J. H. Overton, Life in the English Church (London, 
1885), 67. 

78 See Cross, The Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies, Chap. 2, for a 
discussion of Dr. Compton's work related to this subject. 

79 See Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, 1, 57 ff., for the charters. 

80 Anderson, History of the Church of England in the Colonies, 1, 261; Cross, The 
Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies, 10; Hawks, Ecclesiastical History, 1, 
35-36; William Stevens Perry, History of the American Episcopal Church, 1587-1883 (2 
vols., Boston, 1885), I, 154-55; Simeon E. Baldwin, “The American Jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of London in Colonial Times,” in American Antiquarian Society, Proceedings 
(Worcester, Mass., 1843- ), N.S. XIII (1899-1900), 180-81. In 1622 there was a 
reference to this previous appeal. Kingsbury (ed.), Records of the Virginia Company, 
III, 583. 

81 Kingsbury (ed.), Records of the Virginia Company, 1, 34. This was under date of 
May 17, 1620 

82 Sainsbury and others (eds.), Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1675-1676, 
#789, pp. 337-38. This thesis is explored by Anderson, History of the Church of Eng- 
land in the Colonies, 1, 411, and by Baldwin, “The American Jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of London,” /oc. cit., 181-82. Bishop Sherlock discussed it in 1759 in reference to the 
problems then developing over an American episcopate. O'Callaghan and Fernow (eds.), 
Documents Relative to the Colonial History of New York, VII, 362 
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October, 1633, the authority was specifically applied to the merchant 
adventurers in Delft and Hamburg. No other colonies were designated.™ 
In 1638 the archbishop, director of state affairs, planned to send a 
bishop to New England for political reasons, but the Scottish troubles 
intervened.** The increasing tempo of events within England deferred 
any further action upon the Anglican episcopate until the Restoration. 
In 1662 the Grand Assembly made a provision for a testimonial of 
ordination to be presented to the governor by all clergymen entering 
Virginia. This was the first time this was done. It was to be from 
“some bishop in England,” and did not expressly state the bishop of 
London.* 

With the assumption of the see of London in 1675, Henry Compton 
began to work for the consistent inclusion in the instructions issued 
to the royal governors of the bishop of London's jurisdiction over the 
clergy. It is important to note this limited aspect of the jurisdiction 
requested. The instructions issued to Governor Thomas, Lord Cul- 
peper, September 6, 1679, included this.** The proper authorization 
for such identification is mentioned in a letter from the bishop to Lord 
Howard, governor in 1685, although no official record of it is extant.” 
In a letter from William Fitzhugh to Captain Roger Jones, May 18, 
1685, he referred to events relating to the bishop of London “in this 
part of his Diocess.’’** From 1685 to the American Revolution the 
king’s instructions to the royal governors contained a notice to the 
effect that the bishop of London was to have ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
in the colonies, excepting the collating to benefices, granting licenses 


88 John Bruce and others (eds.), Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series: Charles 


I, 1625-1649 (23 vols. to date, London, 1858- ), 1633-34, pp. 225-26. Also see ibid., 
41, 153 


84 See Cross, The Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies, 21 n., for extract 


from Dr. Peter Heylyn, Laud’s contemporary biographer, giving the view of this affair 
from the point of view of a royalist and high-churchman. 

85 Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, Il, 46 

86 William Stevens Perry (ed.), Historical Collections Relating to the American 
Colonial Church (3 vols., Hartford, Conn., 1870-1873), I, 2-3. 

87 Cross, The Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies, 31-32, gives an ex- 
planation of this in detail, citing a Fulham manuscript 

8“Letters of William Fitzhugh,” in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 


I (1893-1894), 275. 
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for marriages, and the probate of wills. These were reserved to the 
governor.** The council of Virginia made official notice of the fact that 
ministers were to have a certificate from the bishop of London in the 
record of April 25, 1688. With the founding of William and Mary 
College in 1693, that prelate was named chancellor.” 

After the Restoration the opinion was prevalent in Virginia that the 
bishop of London was the metropolitan with which the colonies were 
officially associated—at least upon limited grounds. Philip Ludwell, 
secretary of the colony, writing to Lord Arlington, September 17, 1666, 
gives “a Description of the Government of Virginia,” in which he 
states, “being yett unfitt for a Bishop to reside here by reason of 
the fewness of our Numbers & other inconveniences) wee are sub- 
jected to the Sea of London.” In the entry of July 8, 1680, in the 
Executive Journals of the Council there were notices that certain par- 
ishes were unprovided of ministers and that a request was made that 
the governor inform the bishop of London to send some clergymen.” 
Henry Hartwell, James Blair, and Edward Chilton, writing in The 
Present State of Virginia in 1697, noted that “King Charles Il. gave 
the Bishop of London Jurisdiction over all the Churches in the English 
Plantations, except as to three Things, viz. Licenses of Marriages, Pro- 
bates of Wills, and Inductions of Ministers, which he reserved to the 


v4 


several Governors, ** an opinion written by Blair in which he trans- 


lated the instructions literally. 
In 1689 Dr. James Blair had been appointed commissary of the 
bishop of London.* His commission was read in council, June 4, 


89 Labaree, Instructions to British Governors, Il, 489-90. 

© McIlwaine (ed.), Executive Journals of the Council, 1, 515. 

*! Farish (ed.), The Present State of Virginia, 84. 

%2"Virginia in 1666-1667," in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XXI1 
(1913), 37. A summary of the letter is given in Sainsbury and others (eds.), Calendar 
of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1661-1668, #1250. 

*8 McIlwaine (ed.), Executive Journals of the Council, I, 7. 

4 Farish (ed.), The Present State of Virginia, 67. 

5 There have been references to one Rev. William [?] Temple having served in 
this capacity before 1690 in the colony. On July 7, 1692, the council answered a series 
of questions submitted by Governor Nicholson. In the reply to one query, there was 
reference to Mr. Temple (or Semple) in this capacity. McIlwaine (ed.), Executive 
Journals of the Council, 1, 531. Most later observers have referred to two other sources 
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1690.* He had met Bishop Compton in London, and at that prelate’s 
urging had gone to Virginia in 1685. He served Varina (Henrico) 
Parish and in 1694 went to James City Parish. In 1710 he became 
minister of Bruton Parish, Williamsburg, which position he held until 
his death. In 1687 he married Sarah Harrison, the daughter of Colonel 
Benjamin and Hanna Harrison of Surry County, and thus allied him- 
self with one of the great planter families of the colony. In 1694 he 
was appointed to the council.” Blair's importance within the colony 
during the fifty-three years he served as commissary was more directly 
related to the aggressive qualities of the fiery Scotsman than any con- 
siderable authority vested in his office. It may also be said that an ex- 
planation for some of his greatest failures to advance his cause may 
be found in the same personal characteristics. He died in 1743 at the 


age of eighty-eight.*° Other men who followed in this post never 
achieved the stature that was his. 


The commissary as the bishop of London's representative in the 
colony under the English law was “to supply the office and jurisdiction 
of the bishop in the outplaces of the diocess,”** but there were distinct 
limitations in this authority. He was responsible for visitations through- 
out the distant precincts of the diocese, inspection of the churches, 


for this vague reference. The references are in Campbell, History of the Colony and 
Ancient Dominion of Virginia, 345, and in John Daly Burk, History of Virginia from 
Its First Settlement to the Present Day (3 vols., Petersburg, 1804-1805), II, 310. Other 
than this limited report in the council records, there is nothing known. See the account 
in Brydon, Virginia's Mother Church, 232, 242. 

%6 Blair's commission as commissary was read in council, June 4, 1690, and notice of 
their pleasure in the appointment of him was ordered sent to the bishop of London. 
McIlwaine (ed.), Executive Journals of the Council, 1, 116, 523. There is a recotd of a 
communication written January 16, 1691, from Governor Nicholson to the sheriffs of the 
colony notifying them of a visitation to be made by Commissary Blair in the spring of 


1691. Ibid., 1, 154-55. There is record on December 2, 1690, of this proposed visitation. 
Ibid., 1, 525. 


97 [bid., 1, 314. 

88 Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone (eds.), Dictionary of American Biography (21 
vols. and index, New York, 1928-1945), II, 335-37. Brydon, Virginia's Mother Church, 
Chaps. 19 and 20 are excellent studies of Blair's work as commissary and president 
of the College of William and Mary. Also there is a wealth of periodical material on 
the life and works of Dr. Blair, but the only biography attempting a coverage of this 


outstanding figure is a dated one by D. E. Motley, Life of Commissary James Blair 
(Baltimore, 1901). 


99 Hawks, Ecclesiastical History, 1, 73. 
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100 


and the administration of discipline and leadership for the clergy. 
The restrictions upon the commissary’s power were directly related to 
the proposition that Virginia was within the diocese of London only 
to the extent of the supervision of the clergy. This dignitary did not 
possess authority over the lay people or the property of any parish. 
Compton had to ask the king’s permission to send a commissary. 

A commissary’s court would have provided the opportunity for exe- 
cuting that total discipline if needed, and in the diocese itself the 
bishop would have the judicial power in an ecclesiastical court to 
judge upon these matters in relation to both clergy and laity. In 1690 
Commissary Blair entertained the idea of invoking this discipline over 
the laity and was encouraged by Governor Nicholson. The assembly 
put a sudden halt to this and severely rebuked both commissary and 
governor. The memory of Star Chamber courts was vividly retained 
by Virginians.” 

The commissary did not have the right to confirm, to ordain, or to 
consecrate. The right of induction of ministers remained as before and 
after with the governor, and the right of presentation remained with 
the vestries. Thus, the essential duties of the commissary resolved into 
the supervisory capacity of overseeing the clergy as individuals." The 
bishop of London's jurisdiction in the colony of Virginia was recognized 
in reference to the clergy, but further essential powers and influence 
possessed by the office were impossible to execute by his representative 
in the colony. The secular agencies—governor, assembly, and vestries— 
remained the dominant powers in the church government in the colony 
of Virginia. 

There were only two ways in which the church in Virginia could 
have completed its episcopal organization." One was to issue under 
the Great Seal specific authority to some bishop to exercise named 
duties in the colony. This was finally achieved in 1727 and 1728 in 

100 [bid., 1, 73; Anderson, History of the Church of England in the Colonies, 1, 383-84. 

101 Brydon, Virginia's Mother Church, 280 ff. Also see McIlwaine (ed.), Executive 
Journals of the Council, 1, 120; Kennedy and Mcllwaine (eds.), Journals of the House 
of Burgesses, Il, 1659/60-1693, pp. 366-67. 


102 Brydon, Virginia's Mother Church, 229 ff., 287 ff 
108 [bid., 9. 
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the grants made to Edmund Gibson, bishop of London, to oversee the 
clergy.** By this time, however, over a century of self-government in 
the church in Virginia had occurred, and three thousand miles of ocean 
still separated the diocesan and his communicants. The furor over a 
resident bishop was to come in the near future. The second way, and 
the most reasonably certain, would have been for the king to create a 
diocese of Virginia and to appoint a bishop for it. The idea of a resi- 
dent bishop was advanced by several individuals during the seventeenth 
century, but it did not have the support of any official quarters. In 
R. G.'’s Virginia Cure, published in 1662, a summary of affairs of the 
church in Virginia contained the statement “that there being divers 
persons already in the Colony fit to serve the Church in the office 
of Deacon, a Bishop be sent over, so soon as there shall be a City for 
his See.’"*** In 1697 Nicholas Moreau wrote a letter to the bishop 
of Lichfield in which an earnest personal appeal was made for the 
sending of a bishop to the colony.*** The one notable example in which 
a resident bishop for the colony was proposed was in the case of the 
Rev. Alexander Moray (Murray).*” This proposition went beyond 
the pamphlet and letter-writing stages. It reached official committee- 
hearing proportions. In 1672 a charter was drawn up for the creation 


of the diocese of Virginia, which was to include Bermuda.** By 1675 


104 The first patent under the Great Seal was issued February 9, 1727, and expired 
with the death of George I, June 11, 1727. It was renewed April 29, 1728. O'Callaghan 
and Fernow (eds.), Documents Relative to the Colonial History of New York, V, 849- 
54. Bishop Sherlock (1748-1761) was 


boldly for an American episcopate and claimed 
he had no authority, that the authority 


issued to Bishop Gibson expired with that pre- 
late. He reluctantly assumed the obligations when his hopes of precipitating a clarification 
and a bishop for the colonies met with failure. [bid., VII, 363-64. Also see Cross, The 
Anglican Episcopate and the American Colon 
American Episcopal Church, 1, 371-74. 

105 Force (comp.), Tracts, III, no. 15, p. 18 

106 Perry, Historical Collections, 1, 31-32. 

107 Anderson, History of the Church of England in the Colonies, Ul, 358-59; Cross, 
The Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies, 90; Perry, History of the Ameri- 
can Episcop al Church, 1, 396 

108 Three copies of this charter exist: one is in All Souls College Manuscripts (see 
C. M. Andrews and F. G. Davenport, Guide to the Manuscript Materials for the History 
of the United States to 1783 [Washington, 1908], 376); another is a translation of this 
document in Latin published in William Cabell Brown (ed.), “Draft for the Creation 
of a Bishoprick in Virginia,” in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XXXVI 


ies, 114-37; and Perry, History of the 
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an “old friend of the king,” Alexander Moray, was selected as the 
bishop-designate. He had served Ware Parish, Gloucester County, and 
had by that time returned to England. Hearings were held upon his 
qualifications for the position, and then the book is closed. The records 
are too fragmentary. “It is impossible to determine on existing evi- 
dence, the cause of the failure of the whole plan.” 

The idea of a resident bishop in the colony, or for North America 
generally, never was entertained with any certainty of success. As a 
matter of fact, it was rarely entertained at all in the official circles of 
church and state in the seventeenth century.’*® Slowly, by precedent, by 
the work of Henry Compton after 1675, and finally by official action 
of the king in 1727 and 1728, the bishop of London was determined to 
have jurisdiction over the colonial clergy. By 1679, in the instructions 
to Culpeper, the governor had been recognized as the lay ordinary of 
the bishop of London in Virginia. In 1689 a commissary to represent 
this dignitary had been appointed in the colony. James Blair, the first 
commissary, president of the college, and councilor, became an im- 
portant figure in the history of the colony, but as commissary he was 
handicapped by the limitations of his office. Because of the long period 
in which there was no direct association with the diocese of London, 
three other agencies had assumed the essential roles in the evolution 
(1928), 45-53; the third is the original reproduction in Perry, Historical Collections, I, 
538-42. With the publication of the Rev. Dr. Brydon’s Virginia's Mother’ Church, a 


fourth copy, in part, becomes available. Pertinent sections are reprinted in this work on 


pages 200-201. It was to be a full diocese, an episcopal see and cathedral church at 


James City. It would not apply to colonies other than Virginia and Bermuda. See Mary 
F. Goodwin, “The Reverend Alexander Moray, M. A., D.D., The First Bishop-Designate 
of Virginia, 1672-3,’ in Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church (Gar- 


rison, N.Y., 1932- ), XII (1943), 61-63. This article is an able summary of available 
materials about the Rev. Dr. Moray 

109 The Vestry Book and Register have disappeared. There is no record of his return 
to Virginia, and he is believed to have died in London shortly after 1675. Goodwin, 
The Reverend Alexander Moray,” Joc. cit., 63, 68 

110 With the founding of the Society for Propagating the G pel in 1701 the move- 
ment for appointment of an English bishop for North America and the sending of a 
suffragan bishop to the colonies was advanced. Dean Jonathan Swift evidently had this 
in mind in 1708-1709 when he worked for an appointment as bishop of Virginia. The 
S. P. G. gave up this idea in 1715 and adopted the championing of commissaries for 


the colonies. Cross, The Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies, 96-101 
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of the Church of England in Virginia. These were the governor, the 
assembly, and the parish vestry. 

In the seventeenth century, the governor's position was a significant 
one in the ecclesiastical sphere of the church-state association. It was 
the governor who was instructed, from the founding of the colony, 
to uphold religion according to the established faith ‘as neere as may 
be.” Thus, the interests of the church were advanced by the secular 
executive to a greater or lesser degree depending upon the personal 
attitudes and professional abilities of the incumbent. In his office, as 
lay ordinary, were vested the important episcopal functions of receiving 
the ministers’ orders upon their entrance into the colony, of recom- 
mending them to parish assignment, of inducting clergymen into their 
livings, of issuing licenses for marriages, and of probating wills. 

The second agency, the primary determinant of ecclesiastical policy 
in the colony, was the assembly. The legislature was the only ecclesi- 
astical authority above the local parish vestry in the colony. It estab- 
lished new parishes and consolidated others, defined their boundaries, 
fixed salaries of ministers, and outlined certain ecumenical require- 
ments necessary for the collection of tobacco or other products to pay 
them. It heard and decided appeals from unjust or arbitrary action by 
the vestry from parishioners or ministers. In substance it enacted laws 
for ecclesiastical affairs, most of which would have been enacted by an 
established diocesan organization or ecclesiastical synod.** The gover- 
nor and council acted as an ecclesiastical court which could proceed 
against a minister accused of opprobrious conduct and had the power 
to suspend him. But the assembly alone had the power to remove him 
permanently and to revoke his salary."** After about 1680 Governor 
Culpeper managed to nullify appeals from the general court to the 
general assembly. Thereafter appeals were to be taken from the gover- 
nor and council as the supreme court to the king in council, and only 
in amounts exceeding £300, unless related to vestries and the county 
courts. This question of final judicial authority in ecclesiastical affairs 

1G. M. Brydon. “The Origin of the Rights of the Laity in the American Episcopal 


Church,” in Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, X1 (1942), 318. 
12 Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, 1, 242 
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was a matter of dispute throughout the remainder of the colonial 


peric 238 


In the fact that it was the Established Church, under the sponsorship 
of the state and dependent upon it for legislation and support at that 
time, the church was often caught between the deadly cross fire of dif- 
ferent secular political views. There was no bishop to exercise the 
influence necessary to bring about the balance so requisite in a state- 
church organization. Forced by developments of the first century to 
concentrate attention upon effectual methods for preserving the faith 
of the fathers, the parish became the essential institutional unit in the 
church in Virginia. 

The vestry, the laymen directors of the parish, who with the minister 
administered temporal affairs, increased in importance during the sev- 
enteenth-century growth of the colony. The vestry came to be the one 
continuing permanent group which dealt consistently with the affairs 
of the parishioners in their daily lives and with the affairs of the church 
in the isolated and generally unrelated areas of an essentially agricul- 
tural settlement devoted to a staple-crop economy. It was the develop- 
ment of the parish and more particularly of its vestry in a self-con- 
tained local-government aspect which dominated the picture of the 
colonial church in Virginia. The eighteenth century saw the earnest 
defense and expansion of those local precedents within the state-church 
establishment. 

118 Farish (ed.), The Present State of Virginia, 26-28, 34, 46-47; Kennedy and Mc- 


Ilwaine (eds.), Journals of the House of Burgesses, Il, 1659/60-1693, pp. 37, 42; Mc- 
Ilwaine (ed.), Executive Journals of the Council, 1V, 89-90. 





Notes and Documents 


JACOB BRIGHT’S JOURNAL OF A TRIP TO THE 
OSAGE INDIANS 


EDITED BY HAROLD W. RYAN 


Jacob Bright was associated with Benjamin Morgan of New Orleans 
in a trading house known variously as Morgan and Bright and as 
Bright and Company. From a location at Chickasaw Bluffs the firm 
moved early in 1804 to Arkansas Post,’ the old French town on the 
Arkansas River in the new United States possession of Louisiana. Gov- 
ernor William C. C. Claiborne of the Mississippi Territory, exercising 
his powers as governor general and intendant of the province of Lou- 
isiana, granted a license authorizing this establishment on February 
8, 1804.* 

During the next year the United States Office of Indian Trade de- 
termined to set up a factory at Arkansas Post. A commission as factor 
was sent to John B. Treat of Boston on March 18, 1805, and the next 
day his bond was signed by himself and Matthew Lyon of Kentucky, 
with Samuel Treat of Virginia becoming an additional surety on March 
29.° Joseph B. Waterman, the assistant, was sent on by way of New 
Orleans with the stores to stock the business.* The uncertainty of travel 
kept Treat from his station until September,® and upon his arrival he 

1 John B. Treat to Secretary of War, November 15, 1805, in National Archives, Of- 
fice of Indian Trade, Arkansas Factory Letter Book, printed in Clarence E. Carter (ed.), 
The Territorial Papers of the United States (14 vols. to date, Washington, 1934- ), 
XIII, Territory of Louisiana-Missouri, 277 


2 Dunbar Rowland (ed.), Official Letter Books of W. C. C. Claiborne, 1801-1816 
(6 vols.. Jackson, Miss., 1917), 1, 367 
8 National Archives, Office of Indian Trade, Secretary of War, Letters Sent, Book B. 
* William Davy, Principal Agent for Indian Factories, to Treat, May 10, 1805, in 
National Archives, Office of Indian Trade, Arkansas Factory Letter Book. 


5 Treat to Davy, October 6, 1805, ibid. 
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found the Bright organization with a complete store, sending traders 
among the Indian tribes of the river.” By this time Upper Louisiana 
had been formed into the Territory of Louisiana, and the authority to 
grant licenses to trade with the Indians was given to Treat on April 
29, 1806." Thus Treat was given the unique assignment of issuing 
licenses to the men who were to be his competitors in the trade. In the 
letter informing Treat of his new power the Secretary of War expressed 
strong disapproval of Bright's permanent establishment, but he gave 
no direct orders concerning it. Treat requested clarification and direc- 
tions on July 13, 1806.’ 

In the meantime, Benjamin Morgan, from New Orleans, had applied 
directly to the Secretary of War for a permit, and when this license 
was granted® it gave the company a virtual monopoly of the trade. A 
few residents of Arkansas Post and some Frenchmen from Detroit, all 
operating illegally, furnished the principal competition." 

Treat was plagued by the enterprise of Bright and Company. His 
figures disclose that the Bright organization shipped nearly four times 
as many furs as the government concern."' Also the firm was not bound 
by any instructions from Washington and could, and did, accept oil, 
tallow, inferior furs, and nearly everything that the Indians could pro- 
duce. It is no wonder that the company did more than half of the total 
business of the Arkansas River.’* Jacob Bright as fieldman for the com- 
pany made the contacts that brought this great volume of business. 


The journey recounted in the journal is but one of many Arkansas 


Treat to Secretary of War, November 15, 1805, in Carter (ed.), Territorial Papers, 
XIII, 
’ Secretary of War to Treat, April 29, 1806, in National Archives, Office of Indian 
Trade, Secretary of War, Letters Sent, Book D 
* Treat to Secretary of War, July 13, 1806, in National Archives, Office of Indian 
Trade, Arkansas Factory Letter Book 
’Secretary of War to Benjamin Morgan, September 28, 1805, in National Archives 
Office of Indian Trade, Secretary tf War, Letters Sent, Book B 
Treat to Davy, Novemb« ), 1805, in National Archives, Office of Indian Trade, 


Arkansas Factory Letter Book 
[Treat to Davy, April 15, 180¢ 
> Treat informed Davy « February 27, 1806 (sbid.), that he was in danger of being 
undersold by the Bright organization. He also expressed the indignation of the old resi- 
} 


dents who found that the new firm, though a scant two years in the area, held a new 


monopoly. 
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voyages of which records remain. Skirmishes between the Choctaws and 
Osages were a danger to these travelers because the Indians included in 
their hostility any small parties that made contact with their enemies.”* 
On January 7, 1807, Joseph Bogy, who was bringing some ten thousand 
dollars worth of goods to trade with the Osages, was attacked by the 
Choctaws under their noted chief, Pushmataha, near Clermont’s town 
and suffered the loss of his entire stock.” 

On the other hand, an unnamed trader who visited the Osage village 
in October, 1805, and who reported on his journey to Factor Treat, 
left no indication of any hostility encountered. He did state, however, 
that the Osages of the Arkansas were violently averse to rejoining the 
northern section of their tribe and that if any union were to be ac- 
complished, it would be on the Arkansas River." 

Late in 1806 Lieutenant James B. Wilkinson, on detachment from 
the western exploring expedition of Lieutenant Zebulon M. Pike, 
passed down the Arkansas without encountering any hostile acts. His 
journal gives a detailed description of the geography of the river.’ 

It is noteworthy that this section of the journal of Jacob Bright was 
transmitted to the Secretary of War in much the same manner as were 
the reports of the regular factors.” 

Jacob Bright to the Secretary of War 
[December 20, 1806} 
To the Honorable Henry Dearborn Secretary of War 

under the Strongest ties of friendship and Brotherly Afection with the Osages 
Indians Residing on the River Arkansas and more particularly Clarmont their 
head Chief'* I make this Communication—Altho I am Conscious of having no 


At least this was the statement of Pushmataha, the Choctaw chief, but one is led 
to suspect that the attacks were prompted by covetousness for the goods carried by the 
traders 


14 Grant Foreman, Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest (Cleveland, 1926), 72-73. 


Treat to Secretary of War, December 27, 1805, in National Archives, Office of 
Indian Trade, Arkansas Factory Letter Book 

8 Elliott Coues (ed.), The Expedition f Zebulon M. Pike (3 vols., New York, 
1895), II, 539-61. See also Grant Foreman, The Three Forks of the Arkansas,” in 
Chronicle f Oklahoma (Oklahoma City, 1921 ), Il (1924), 40 

7 The originals of the documents printed here are in the National Archives and are 
filed in the War Department collection of letters received by the Secretary of War. 
Ellipses are used here to indicate where words were crossed out by Bright. 


18 Clermont had apparently assumed the powers of a head chief by this time, but of- 
ficially he was no more than a warrior. 
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authority to do so I hope when I tell my Government that the Greatest Safety 
of Either my Self or property depends on the Strictest observeance of truth and 
Candor when among them that I may be indulged to make this Statement and 
to Request that an answer will be granted to Such part as Relates to Clarmont— 
a few days previous to my Leving their Vilage Clarmont desired that I would 
write a letter for him which he Said he Intented to Send to his american 
Father there being no Interpreter but French men and I being a stranger to 
that Language put it out of my power to Set down his Exact words he then 
Requested that I would write for him when I arived at this place and to Inform 
his Great American Father how much he wishes to See him and to Receive his 
good words his Greatest object in wishing to write to his Great Father is to 
have Redress for Grievances which he has Labored under for a number of Years 
the Truth of which he Says Can be well Established not only by his assertions 
but by all his people and those Whitemen who have Resided among them for 
upwards of Twenty Years he has Repeatedly observed to me that he was In- 
titeled to the Highest Rank in his nation and that under the Spanish Govern- 
ment they withheld it from him by telling him that he was too Young and at 
the Same time Give the Great Medal to the White hair who had no Claim to 
it He Says it is true when his Father died he was Young but has now Come to 
an age old enough to take Care of himself and his people he therfore wishes 
to inform his Great Father that he wants him to Grant the Great medal and 
Such other part of dress as his Rank will intitle him to Together with a sett of 
American Colors without which he Says he feels Inferiour when he Goes into 
Council he further Requests me to inform his Great Father that he has Received 
his Invitation to go and See him and that he should have been Glad to have 
gone had it been delivered by any other person Except M® {Pierre} Choteau’® 
who he Says has never been a friend to him under the Spanish Government 
and now he does not intend to put it in his power to Say he had Received any 
favors from him under the American Government and further Says that If the 
Medal comes through M* Choteau he Cannot Consider it the Same as if it had 
Come through the hands of a friend and Brother he likewise Says that when he 
goes to See his American Father that he shall have it in his power to show 
marks of the Tomhock in many plaices which he Received in defence of white 
people—I have taken Some Considerable pains to Get information relative to 
the above Statements and it apears that what Clarmont Says are facts—as for 
my own part I am Satisfied that I have Received more Real Friendship from 


19 Clermont’s enmity for Pierre Chouteau stemmed from two acts by the latter. When 
Clermont was a boy Chouteau created White Hair, or Pahuska, as a chief over him. 
Later, after Manuel Lisa had been given the trading rights to the Osage River by the 
Spanish government, Chouteau persuaded a part of the Osages to remove to the Arkansas 
River area which had been awarded to him. Again Chouteau ignored Clermont and 
backed Cashesegra, or Big Track, as the leader of this group. Frederick W. Hodge, 
Handbook of American Indians (2 vols., Washington, 1912), II, 944. 
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him then from any other man in this world and I Candidly believe that if 
he was Called from his Vilage that Some times Lives and property would fall 
a Sacrifice to the Rest of his people But his manly apearance and mild Way of 
Governing his people Renders his Vilage a place of Safety So Long as his 
friendship Can be depented upon? 

I herewith inclose to the Honorable Secratary a coppy of Such part of my 
Journal?" as relates to those people in perruseing it it will be found that I have 
been Received by them with the apearance of uncommon Friendship and I 
consider my Self bound to Render them all the Good in my power, They Re- 
quested me to Comunicate to the different Nations of Red people their Great 
desire of wishing to Live in Pease this I could not promise them as I had no 
right to do so notwithstanding I have Explained it to Conitoo the head man of 
the Cherokees on the River St Francois who Called on me with his Interpreter 
a few days after my Return from the Osages for the purpose of Geting Infor- 
mation Respecting them and after Reading their talks to him he told me he had 
him Self been to War aginst the Osages but will now be one of the first to 
make pease with them— 

I am with Much Respect your Obedient and Verry Humble Serv'* 

Jacob Bright 


{ Enclosure } 
Jacob Bright's Journal 
Sunday Augt 37 1806 

This Morning Early we Commenced Raising a Cabbin and have got it as high 
as the Roof; Joseph Lecher went out this Morning and Killed a Fine Deer, 
about three Oclock P. M. two Gun’s were heard, apparantly about one Mile 
and a half from Camp, In about a half an hour after we discovered a Tall and 
Sordierly looking Man, with a coat faced with Red Came in Sight on Horse- 
back, he that Instant discharged his Gun Which was followed by the Next in 
his rear, and so it went on for one Mile back as it appeared from the sound 
of the Guns, they then commenced again in Front, after which they fired 
promiscuously, or without order, untill they arrived within about Forty yards 
of our camp, where they stoped a few Minutes then came within twenty yards 
where they all dismounted; and after the Chiefs had all gathered in one place, 
they then advanced with Clearmont in Front in Single File, and approached 
us with an open and full continence to give us their hand, Clearmon placed 
himself on my right, and gave orders for his People to fall off right and left 
for to give Room for them all to come in, they then seated themselves on some 


20 Clermont was “more firmly attached to the American interests than any other chief 
of the nation,” Zebulon M. Pike reported. White Hair and Cashesegra were, according 
to Pike, unable to control their young men and keep them from committing violence. 
Ibid 


21 The remainder of the journal has not been found. 
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skins which we had thrown on the Ground for that purpose in order to receive 
their presents of Tobacco, and to take a Smoke, there were about Forty in 
Number, I gave them all a dram of Whiskey they all drank except one or two, 
I proposed saying a few words to them, but Clearmont told me to put it off 
untill to Morrow, after Sitting a little While, Clearmont asked me and several 
of my People to go and Eat with him, I excused myself by telling him that I 
was Sick, three or four of my People went with him, after some time I followed 
and found there was some roasted Pumpkins it having a good appearance, I 
sat down and Eat, so soon as we were done, Word came from another Camp 
to go and Eat after which another, they having divided themselves into three 
Fires, so soon as Night came, they asked my permission for every Man to fire 
a gun for they said that their Harts felt glad, this I soon granted, after which 
they commenced Dancing which they continued untill about ten Oclock after 
which Clearmont sent all his confidentian men to sleep round my goods, | 
cannot help but observing the appearance of those Men, they are tall and well 
proportioned, and I think possess as Much Natural wit as any People in 
the World their Manner of Dress is Much like those of the Arkansas, they 
shave all the Hairs off their Head Except a small spot on the back of the Head 


about the Size of a hand 


Monday Aug*t 4 1806 

This Morning after clearmont and Couzichequeday the two head Chiefs took 
a Dish of coffee with me, Clearmont told me If I had any thing to Say, he 
would call all the chiefs together, after they had seated themselves, I addressed 
them as Follows— 

Friends and Brothers— 

After a Long and tedious Journey I have arrived at the place I intended to, 
our Great and beloved Man has thought Proper to Grant me a Licence to come 
and trad with you I have therefore come as you see me, as for my own part I 
do not Intend to remain with you long, I have only Come to take you by the 
hand and to Know what Kind of goods suit you best, M*™ Louis Jardela has 
the Management of all my buisness here and he will remain with you, it is our 
Sincere Wish that we shall always be on good and Friendly terms, In the Course 
of a few days I shall have something more to say to you. After which the fol- 
lowing Speaches were delivered by the Chiefs (Viz) 

By Clearmont the Head Chief 

You have arrived, no doubt have had Much hardship, I now get up to cry 
for you, because my heart feels Glad, the Chiefs, the Warriors, the Women 
and Children are glad to see you, this day Every thing appears Clear and good 
for us all, You are the Father of all, and they Shall be your Children, Even the 
Wild Beasts in the Woods are good now, I Love all the White People and 
why should it not be clear and good now, you and my Son (meaning Jardela) 
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have made the Road clear and good, and you will not go back with a Sorry 
Heart— 
By Couzichequeday 2°¢ Chief— 

The River is now wide and clear, what made me come here was because the 
White hair would not give me Powder and lead, we used to send talks and 
letters to the White People—Now you write we are in hopes it will be shown 
to them, those are all my Son’s (pointing to his three Sons) I myself am too 
Old to do buisness, I leave them to act for me, them are all my Warriors, they 
all feel glad to see you this day, they all have one heart now, a Long Time ago 
I used to go and see our Spanish Father, but now I have my Sons to go and 
see our American Father when ever the Road is good when we used to go and 
see our Spanish Father he used [to] give us Coats and Silver Ware, what is 
the Reason our American Father dont send us Some, we are all glad to see you 
and your goods we wish you had twice as many, for we are affraid them wont 
last long, the White People used to be affraid to come for all that we woud 
not go back to the White hair, we wanted to Remain here to make the Road 
good—The Red People below on the River are always at War with us,?* and 
are Killing {manuscript torn} them above on the Missouri are at peace with us, 
I wish we could be so too with them on this River, We want no War, there 
are the Chickasaws, Chocktaws, Cherokees, Delawars and Arkansas are all at 
War with us, we dont want to be at War with them, we want to hunt and Kill 
our Game in Peace 
By Clearmont 

I get up to give you my full hands, and I will give you a Horse, and the 
Mule which was stolen from you, shall be given up— 

By a Young Chief 

I get up to take you by the hand, and to tell You, that I went to take satis- 
faction for the Death of a chief who died last year, I found your Mule and I 
took it, but it shall be return’d to you 
By another young Chief 

I have shook hands with you, with a good heart, we have all been poor till 
this Day, but now all the chiefs & Warriors harts are glad and pleased to see 
you, and you will have to make them a present 
By Another Young Chief 

All our Warriors are satisfied this day {manuscript torn} are in hopes you 
are the same, we Love the White People, It is true Jardela got Killed last year, 
but we are sorry for him, we have been crying for him Ever since, I should be 
glad to see my White Brothers below on this river, and our American Father- 


} 


22 Pike states, however, that as the Arkansas Osages resided near the hunting ground 
ised by all the Osages, and as the common enemies of the whole tribe were near the 
Arkansas River, the young, the bold, and the enterprising were constantly joining Cler- 
mont. Coues (ed.), The Expeditions of Zebulon M. Pike, Il, 529-30. 
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By another Young Chief- 

I shake hands with you, and my heart feels glad to see you, and there is 
nothing bad this day, this is your Road (meaning the River) and it shall be 
good for you, I shake hands with all the White People and so do all the Chiefs, 
we are in hopes you will go back with a Glad Heart— 

By another Young Chief 

I shake hands with you with a good Heart, and am glad to see you, and 
nothing is bad this day—After there talks were over they all returned to their 
Camps, and prepared Dinner, for there was at least nine or ten Deer brought 
in by their hunters, they have a singular custom which they all observe before 
they commence their talk, Each Chief will begin a cry, which appeared quite 
Sincere from the tears runing down their cheeks, and at the same time the 
Women from the different fires would seccond them, which really appeared 
Mournfull, they have Danced every Evening since they arrived, and in the 
Morning they begin to cry at least one hour before day and continue untill 
day light.—** 

Tuesday Augt 5 1806— 

As usual we had the cry this Morning, a short time after sunrise the two 
principal chiefs took breakfast with me after which they proposed delivering 
the skins to me which had been traded for by some of the Merchants of Arkan- 
sas, and left in their care one year and a half ago, for which they demanded 
pay for taking care of them, after asking them what their charge was, they got 
small sticks and for Every Family who took care of the skins they gave me a 
stick and for every such stick I was to pay one Blanket or the Value thereof 
in something Else, I told them to give me the full number and for to put the 
skins all in one heap, which they did, I immediately agreed to give it, Clearmont 
then told me that there was two who had taken good care of their parcel and 
lost no skins, he therefore wished me to give each of them one Ell and a quarter 
of Callicoe in addition to the Blanket, which I agreed to, M* Jardela in giving 
me an account of the goods he had paid them, I found that two more had got 
the same quantity, I then went out of my tent and objected to it, which caused 
a great confusion, they all gathered, and several of the Chiefs talked for at 
least one hour and a half, the two principal chiefs had some words who should 
be the Head chief, Clearmont then got up and demanded of me, if I did not 
understand that he was the greatest Chief of all his Nation, I had to answer 
him yes, he done this with a look as brave as a Lion, to reconcile them, I 
thought best to pay every one an equal proportion, they at the same time told 


28 John Bradbury, in 1811, attributed this phenomenon of crying to sorrow for their 
dead, but he also recounts the Osages mourning for those they were about to rob. Reuben 
G. Thwaites (ed.), Early Western Travels (32 vols., Cleveland, 1904-1907), V, 63-64. 
Twenty-five years later Josiah Gregg also noted this characteristic. He stated that the 
Osages were the most accomplished mourners of all the savages and could be prevailed 
upon to cry for the troubles of a total stranger. [bid., XX, 339-40. 
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me if I thought it too much, that they would Trade the skins with me—about 
Midday Clearmont asked me to go and Eat with him, we went he had 
roasted Pumpkins, the two chiefs then went with me to my tent and Eat, after 
which demanded a drink of grog, they sat a considerable time, then commenced 
upon the prices of my goods, their object was to lower them from former 
prices, some I reduced myself, but told them the rest must remain, so otherwise 
I could not trade with them, they appeared to be well reconciled, and about 
three Oclock P. M. they commenced trading, I took about one hundred and 
fifty Deer skins, some bear skins and some furs, besides about three hundred 
weight Tallow, Clearmont appears to be much pleased, and tells me again, 
that the Deer Bear and Buffaloe were Plenty and he thinks thatt this Country 
ought all belong to me, those oborigines possess a fine healthy country, among 
all them that are here, which are about two hundred and fifty warriors besides 
women and children,** there is not one sick person among them— 


Wednesday Augt 6" 1806 

This Morning they again commenced trading some few skins, Tallow and 
Corn, besides which they made us a present of nine or ten bushels corn, the 
chiefs then proposed that every ten or fifteen Men should choose one of their 
own Men to see the Powder Lead, Flints and Knives delivered, and to see that 
every Man pays his account when he makes his hunt, those articles are always 
given them on Credit, In the afternoon I asked Clearmon for the Loan of a 
Horse to take a Ride, which he soon agreed to, and proposed riding with me, 
We went into a Prarie on top of a high hill, which runs across the Prarie, we 
dismounted and he took a Smoke, there is a beautifull prospect on this Hill, 
we could see over a great Extent of country, the greater part of which are 
prarie’s and Mountains, after a few Moments, Clearmont made signs for me to 
tell him, if he went to see his American Father if he would give him a Coat, 
two apolets a Hat and a Sword, and the great Medall, I give him to under- 
stand that I thought he would, he then told me he had two Apolets which 
the Spaniards had given him, but he had thrown them to one side, and was 
now an American, but told me that Couzichequeday liked the spaniards, We 
then took across towards the Path which leads to my Camp, on our way seen 
a very Large Buck start out of the weeds, and directly afterwards seen a doe 
and her Young, Clearmont then Made signs to go down a hollow Place, which 
was close by, after we got within about one hundred and fifty Yards of them— 
Clearmont started with his Horse pursued them full speed for about one Mile 
and I believe would have caught the Young, but there were some Gullies to 
cross which stop’d him. 


24 Pike, using information furnished by the Grand Osages of the Osage River, esti- 
mated the size of the Arkansas village at 500 warriors, 700 women, and 300 male child- 
ren. Coues (ed.), The Expeditions of Zebulon M. Pike, Il, 490-91. 
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Thursday Augt 7 1806— 

The Indians commenced trading a few skins this Morning, after which Re- 
ceived their Powder, Lead, flints and Knives, and as they received them they 
mostly went off to their Village the Chiefs and others have talked to M* 
Jardela, and wished me to go higher up the Arkansas River to where it was 
nearer to their Village and much better hunting, When Jardela told me, I told 
him he might do as he pleased, but if I was him, I would not go, that our 
Situation here was very good, and by going we should loose a considerable 
of Laibour, which we had in Raising the House—towards Evening I again 
asked Clearmont for the Loan of a Horse to take a Ride, he directly sent out 
and had two brought in, which were fat and handsome, he asked me if I 
would Ride the’ sorrel Mare and him to ride the Horse, I told him Yes, I had 
Mine saddled, and he mounted only with a Blanket under him, so soon as we 
got in the Prarie, he Insisted on having a Race—lI did not like to refuse him, 
and off we went for about half a Mile, I soon left him a considerable distance 
behind—after we got to camp he told me that my beating him was Nothing, 
and said that I had the fastest creature in the Nation— 


Friday Aug 8 1806 

It has already become natural for the two old Chiefs, to come in the Morn- 
ing for a dish of Coffee, at Midday for a drink of wine or Grog, and at Eve- 
ning a dish of Tea, this Morning they told me if I had any thing to say to 
them, they were ready to Listen to me—I then addressed them in the following 
W ords- 
Friends and Brothers 

I now get up to tell you the great satisfaction I feel in finding that all the 
chiefs and Warriors are well satisfied with my coming into your Country with 
Goods—you will Remember my Brothers, that while I myself or any of my 
People remain with you, we have a right to claim your Friendship and Pro- 
tection; I will say nothing more as to my own affairs, But must tell you some- 
thing more relative to our white Hunters and Red People on this River, Some 
of the White Hunters say that for a Number of years back they have often 
been rob’d of almost everything they had with them, and deprived them of 
Making their Hunts, by which means them and their Families were left poor, 
this Year a Number of them asked me when I was a going to trade with you, 
they said they believed when I got here with Goods, the Osages will be their 
Friends and Rob them no more, this my friends I hope will be the Case, let it 
be the advice from all the Head Men to their Warriors to let them hunt in 
peace,—this is what our great and beloved Man tells us, he says we must not 
go to War with the Red People nor Rob them—You are at War with the 
Chickasaws, Chocktaws, Cherokees, Delawars and Arkansas—A Number of 
those Red People Make their Hunts on this River, and come to our town to 
make their trade, We are at peace with all, and it makes our hearts feel sorry, 
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When we hear that they have gone to War and Killed some of our Red Broth- 
ers—What can be the Reason that you like war—how much better is Peace, 
when you and your Families can lay down and sleep without fear—you must 
Expect that when you go to War you will sometimes loose some of your . . . 
Men, and it often happens that them are the best and bravest Men We know 
that you are People that are not affraid to go to War but my Friends you ought 
to consider your Families, you Know you cant always be at War—you must 
make peace some day or other—My Friends and Brothers I am only speaking 
to you and telling you what I think for your good—if you think what I say is 
not good—you will do as you please—I have spoke to other Red People in the 
same way, and they have lisoned much to what I said—you ask me what I 
know about the Red People coming to War against you—I cant tell you what 
they will do—I heard that the Chickasaws wanted to come to War against you 
last year but some of our beloved Men told them not to go they took their talk, 
but now they say you have taken forty two Horses from them, destroyed nearly 
one thousand skins and killed one Man and they are not satisfied—this is what 
the Chickasaws have requested me to tell you—the Chocktaws have told me 
nothing—I have only heard on my way up—that you had taken their Horses— 
the Cherokees and Delawars I dont know much about them, there are not many 
of them come to our Post—the Arkansas requested me to tell you not to go to 
War with them, for they would not go to War with you—you tell me you used 
to go and see your Spanish Father and he used to give you Coats and silver 
Ware, and why dont your American Father send you some too—you know my 
Friends the Road between you and the other Red People is not good, Make 
that Road clear and good, and I have no doubt but your American Father will 
do a great deal for you—I have nothing more to say but look upon you all as 
my Friends and Brothers,—after Which the following speaches were delivered 
by the Chiefs (Viz) 
By Clearmont 

What is bad now, Nothing is bad, the water is good and the Road is good. 
It is not my People who steals Horses and rob the People on this River, it is 
the white hairs people who do... it—When my men used to steal Horses they 
were always given up when the White People come for them. the Land is 
good and the Game is Plenty—you shall go back with a glad Heart—the Road 
is Wide for all the White People—we were all poor—but now you have come, 
we are all glad to see you—the weather is now warm after a while the Deer 
will be good—the Hunters will then go and make their Hunts, we find that 
you dont want to sell your goods too high—you part with them with a good 
Heart—I should say more to you but my Young People are waiting to get 
their Powder and lead—I should be glad to go and see our american Father— 
You American Chiefs have more than one Soldier—they have a plenty of them 
you see the chiefs and soldiers here, they are all sitting Round you—you have 
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come and you have a great many goods below. When you come again we wish 
you to have Coats made of blue and red facings—we have thirty seven soldiers 
and five Chiefs—Your talks are very good, we and the White hairs are not 
very good friends—him and his People are Americans, and some of them have 
been to see their great Father and received his good talks but I beleive they 
have lost most all his words on their way home, we wish to be Americans, too,— 
By Couzichequeday’s Son 

I am but a Small Chief, my Father is a great chief—-when we come to make 
chiefs—I expect they will make me as great a chief as my Father— 
By Couzichequeday*® 

What you have told us we have all heard you Even the children heard you, 
But the White Hair and his People did not hear you—My Friend you have a 
heap of goods, but you have not got Enough—We kill a great many deer and 
we wish you had brought a great many more goods. All the chiefs and War- 
riors are glad, . . . their hearts are all as one with you—I am now an old 
Man and a big chief—when I am not able to do buisness myself—I wish my 
oldest son to do it for me. this is all my land it all belongs to us—we want 
you to tell the Red People that we will give them all the Country below the 
River Potau on the south side of the Arkansas and on the north side below 
Gasgraw Camp for them to make their Hunts—** 

By Clearmont 

I am the Greatest Chief of all the Nation—the Son of couzichequeday is a 
Chief—this little boy is a Chief and Pouriginy is a Chief which are four— 
Couzichequeday is no more a chief he is too old— 

By Pouriginy— 

Before the Americans came, we were all for the Spaniards, but now the 
Spaniards are gone and the americans have come, we are all Americans— 

By a young Chief who spoke in half of a boy whose Father died and had been 
a great chief— 

When his Father was alive he used to go and see the Spaniards—but now 
he is dead, his son looks to his American Father- 
By Couzichequeday’s younger Son— 

When the spaniards were here I was but Small—the papers they used to 
give us were all alike—I am now an American—My Father is now old, they 
have thrown him away, he no more a Chief—I would be glad some more 
White People would come up—If any white People come here we will be their 
Friends—I will give you a Horse which shall be a present to you 

25 This chief and Pouriginy could not be identified by the names given here. It is 
possible that they are Bright's phonetic spellings of Osage names. 


26 It is interesting to note that even at this early date the Poteau River was recognized 
as a natural boundary. 
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By One of their Soldiers— 

The White People have their Chiefs and we want to have the same, I should 
be glade to see my American Father, my Father was a chief, and this was his 
Road, and I hope it will be good now—you have not got goods enough, we 
wish three times as many and some Gun’s—Thus have I been Received by those 
People, and heaven forbid that while I myself or any of my people remain with 


them, any thing should happen which would change their present disposition 
towards us— 


Satursday Augt 9 1806— 

There are only four of those People, remaining with us, two of them the 
chiefs told me would go with us to shew us our new Camp, and to hunt for 
us, on the way, as we have agreed to go higher up the Arkansas River, we are 
now loading the Boat for that purpose—Started at three OClock P. M. all four 
of those Indians came on board to go with us—three of them had Gun’s, so 
soon as we got in the Arkansas River—they all went on shore—two of them 
took guns and each Killed a Turkey—we went nearly one point, and took up 
Camp for all night, at the head of a sand beach— 


Sunday Augt 10“ 1806— 

This Morning at break of day we were attacked by a party of Indians.—I 
am not positive what Nation but some of my hands who seen them in Camp, 
say they were Chocktaws, the first fire they give one ozage was shot dead, the 
other three made their Escape from Camp, they then Kept up a continual firing, 
for about fifteen minutes during which time, they kept up the War-hoops, after 
all was Silent I heard them demand tobacco of one of my hands, this they asked 
for In plain English, I then got up put on my clothes and was going out to 
talk to them but befor I could get to shore, they had scalped the ozage taken 
every thing that was in camp and started in a full Run, when I got to shore I 
found but three of my people, and on enquiry they told me two had swam the 
River, but the other were Kill’d—I did not beleive what they told me untill 
the other two who had swam the River had Returned and told me that they 
were a long side of Jardela in the River along side of the Boat when he was 
shot through the Body, and only said, Oh My God I am a dead Man, and sunk. 
the other I found where they had shot him at the Water Side—Mr Louis 
Jardela, was the person who had all the charge of all my buisness with the 
Ozages Indians—he was a Native of Arkansas, in the Prime of Life—a Man 
who possess’d much Modesty and Integrity, and a considerable loss to our 
little Society at the Post Arkansas—I did not bleive that it was their Intention 
to Kill me, untill I discovered three Bullet holes which entered through a 
Blanket which shut the back part of the Ornning and passed through the 
Ornning close to where I slept they being so close to the Boat, that they scorched 
the Blanket where the balls Entered. M®* Jardela slept on board the Boat on 
top of the Loading—when the first fire was given—I a woke and went to the 
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fore part of the . . . Ornning and pulled to one side a cloth which shut it, and 
called Jardela, but he did not answer me—It appears that he Immediately 
Jumped into the River as well as the Rest of my hands, who got a long side 
of the Boat and requested that Jardela should go to the stern of the Boat and 
talk . . . to them, that they were Choctaws, and they say that after mak- 
ing the Seccond attempt he was shot—they done no further Injury to the Boat— 
it appears that two of the Ozages are Killed—the other two have made their 
appearance, and one says that he seen one of them Killed in the River and 
likewise says he seen Jardela and the other Man Killed, after we buried the 
dead Indian in camp—we started which was about nine OClock A M,—one 
ozages has gone to their village, and tomorrow he says they will meet us one 
point above where We started from—the Rest of my People are Much Fright- 
ened some of them ask me, what the ozages will say when they meet us, I told 
them they will tell us, they are sorry for the loss on both sides—they wont 
beleive that to be all—thy say that they Expect Some of us will get hurt—and 
they thought it would be best to turn back and go down the River—I requested 
them not to be uneasy—that if any of us was to be hurt that it would be myself 
—this has been an unfortunate day for me—I have lost the two best Men I 


had on board and my low state of health will scarcely permit me to help my- 
self—*" 


Monday August 11™ 1806 

My hands all slept on board last Night, and were all waiting for the seccond 
attack—this Morning one of the Ozages came to me last Evening after we 
landed, and told me he wished to Remain and die with me—I told him that 
he should sleep a long side of Me—he willingly Excepted the offer—but fear 
would let him sleep but very little—at four OClock P. M. about Forty of the 
ozages arrived on Horse back—the distance being about Fifty Miles to their 
village which they have come in six hours—so soon as they arriv’d the. Chiefs 
fell a Crying and some of them cry’d untill the sun went Down—My Inter- 
preter went this Morning to Kill a Buffaloe and to meet the Ozages—he has 
not yet Return'd—I can have but little to say to them—they give me to under- 
stand that they wished to carry all my goods to their Village which I at once 
refused—this perhaps may displease them a little 


Tuesday Augt 12 1806 
This Morning about one hour before day the cry began, I beleive there was 
not a Man in Camp but what Joined with the others—which was continued 
untill day light—My Interpreter being absent since yesterday I could have but 


2 Several additional raids were made on the traders during this trip, in one of which 
another of Bright’s assistants named Augustine Strong, ‘‘a Spanyard,” was killed and 
goods worth nearly two thousand dollars were destroyed. Morgan to Secretary of War, 
June 23, 1807, in National Archives, War Department, Secretary of War, Letters Re- 
ceived. 
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little conversation with those People—I have one Man who speaks some Arkan- 
sas, and the differance of the two Language’s not being Much—so they told 
me through him that they wanted to carry all my goods to their Village—I 
refused them again as before—I remain'’d nearly one day in one place waiting 
.. . for my Man to return—when they found that I would not go to their 
Village—they then told me to proceed on to the place which we had agreed 
upon—I told them I was too weak handed—I could not go against such a cur- 
rent as there was in the River—they then gave me two of their Men to help 
me up—one of them is a pretty good hand—the other is good for Nothing— 
the rest all told me they would go from sand beach to Sand beach to guard us— 
Except a few who should go and Kill some Buffaloe—before the arrival of 
those People the Game has been very plenty along the River Side—such as 
Buffaloe, Dee[r} and Elk—but since there is scarcely one to be seen It gives 
me pleasure to contradict part of what I have said—there is only one Ozages 
Killed—the other got in the village having Received a wound in the thigh, 
and Another in the Back— 

Arkansas December 20™ 1806 


Jacob Bright** 
{Endorsed} Jacob Brights Journal among the Osages on the Arkansa R— 


28 Bright arrived in New Orleans in May, 1807, on his way to Washington with in- 
formation about the Indian tribes. He died there in June before he could resume his 
journey. Morgan informed the Secretary of War of this occurrence on June 23, 1807, 
and stated that as a consequence he was uniting with James Watson and James Scull, 
both of Arkansas Post, under the new firm name of Watson, Scull & Co. Ibid. 











Book Reviews 


The Story of Tobacco in America. By Joseph C. Robert. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1949. Pp. xiv, 296, xxiv. Illustrations, map, bibliographical notes. 
$5.00.) 


Vainly have sensitive souls, rabid reformers, medical men, and moralists en- 
deavored to stay the spread of the tobacco habit. From James I to present-day 
leaders in the medical profession, the ill influences of “so vile and stinking a 
custom” have been communicated to an unreceptive public. Sufficient longevity 
has been attained by smokers and chewers to lessen the scare from tobacco haters, 
and large enough profits have been derived from the sale of the “bewitching 
herb” to provide effective counterpropaganda in pointing out that the measure 
of enjoyment outweighs the possible loss of a few years of chewless and smoke- 
less sanctity. Thus, most Americans will be able to read with equanimity this 
book, which at times seems to deserve as a subtitle “A Parade of Human Weak- 
nesses,”’ and at others, “How Well Advertising Succeeds.” 

Professor Robert establishes the significance of tobacco in the economic, 
social, and cultural life of the colonies and of the United States. Wéithout 
tobacco the Chesapeake colonies and states would have developed slowly and 
the economic welfare of large areas of the United States would today be less. 
The aristocracy of Virginia and Maryland are shown to have had family roots 
in America which were usually as strong as those of the plant from which their 
wealth came, and some of our later aristocracy, if the designation is any longer 
appropriate, achieved their position from the activities of the ‘‘Jeeter Lesters” 
and the ‘Hucksters."” The shift of financial leadership from farm to factory is 
made clear. George Washington Hill and William Byrd of Westover had little 
in common except that their economic support came from tobacco. 

All of the aspects of the tobacco industry are described in this book, some 
with more technical detail than others. The problems of cultivation, marketing, 
manufacturing, and selling are treated. The methods varied from period to 
period, but always the necessity for meticulous care in the field and factory and 
for propaganda to increase sales is emphasized. The problems of slaves and free 
labor, the importance of organization to achieve better quality and prices, and 
the development of labor-saving’devices are discussed at length. The application 
of machinery to the industry was more successful in the factory than on the 
farm; this success explains in part the shift of influence from the grower to the 
seller. The significance of tobacco to the land and the people is made clear. 
Although the end result is a luxury which satisfies a habit, tobacco is a necessity 
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to those who raise it. The billions of dollars which are spent on cigarettes, 
cigars, chewing tobacco, and snuff could doubtless be used for more worth-while 
purposes. And there are those who suggest that the United States stands in an 
indefensible position when it spends more on tobacco than it spends for educa- 
tion. But as Professor Robert’s book shows, this oversimplifies the matter. For 
the lives of hundreds of thousands of people center around the price of tobacco. 
Bitter conflict at times indicates the vital significance of this fact. Without the 
demand for the product, increased as it is by blatant advertising, what would 
be the livelihood for the displaced persons from the tobacco fields and factories? 

I can find little to complain about in this book as far as facts and their inter- 
pretation are concerned. There may be overemphasis upon the importance of 
tobacco to the economic life of the country as a whole. In places some readers 
may feel that the details of production slow the pace of the study almost to a 
standstill, but if the description of tobacco agriculture, marketing, and manu- 
facturing had not included such detail the book would have been less complete 
and less useful. It is unfortunate perhaps that the technical aspects of the tobacco 
industry are not as picturesque as the personalities who have been associated 
with it. Certain periods are treated with more wisdom than others because of 
the greater amount of monographic materials available, significant among which 
is Professor Robert’s own earlier study. The book’s purpose—to present a 
survey of the events and people connected with the industry—has been achieved 
in good fashion. The reader gains a clear understanding of the finesse necessary 
to get the weed from the ground back to the ground again. 


Tulane University FreD C. COLE 


A List of the Early Settlers of Georgia. Edited by E. Merton Coulter and Albert 
B. Saye. (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1949. Pp. xiv, 103. $4.00.) 


This list of the settlers of Georgia prior to 1741, with some later additions, 
is printed from a manuscript volume recently acquired by the University of 
Georgia, “together with twenty other volumes of manuscripts on early Georgia 
history,” at the sale of a private library,in England. It is believed that the 
original is in the handwriting of the first Earl of Egmont who was the first presi- 
dent of the Trustees for the Georgia colony and whose Diary, published by the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, and Journal, in the Colonial Records of 
Georgia, constitute extremely valuable sources for the early history of Georgia. 

The full list of names here given is available from no other source, so far 
as the reviewer knows. The editors do not think the list is complete, but the 
total figures do not vary greatly from those available from the British Public 
Record Office. It is divided into two parts, those persons who were sent at the 
expense of the Trustees, and those who went at their own expense. Of the first 
group there was a total of 1,675; of the second, 1,304. Incidentally, there were 
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no Jews in the first list, 92 in the second. In addition to the name of the settler, 
other data include the date embarked, date arrived, and sometimes the age, oc- 
cupation, nationality or point of origin, place of settlement, and perhaps remarks 
about property and character. The record seems to confirm information avail- 
able from other sources with respect to legal rights pertaining to property trans- 
fer and inheritance, the prohibition of slavery, and the liquor problem. 

The conduct of the settlers was not above reproach. The phrase “A riotous 
fellow in open court” is applied more than once; fines were levied for selling 
rum, assault, ‘seducing servants to run away,” and “keeping a bawdy house”’; 
and at least one person was convicted for not supplying his servants with ‘‘nec- 
essarys.’’ One is struck by the number who left the colony for Carolina, as indi- 
cated by the comment: ‘'A factious fellow. Went to Carolina for fear of the 
Spaniards 1740,” or “on shutting up the Public Stores went away to Carolina.” 

Some of the comments inserted in the catalogue of names shed light on 
aspects of early Georgia. An “Italian silk man,’ who came to work for his 
brother, “proved an idle troublesome fellow and quitted the Colony,” after 
which the brother, brought from Piedmont “'to introduce silk in Georgia . 
took a disgust and settled chiefly at Charlestown.”” And Will Bradley, sent over 
by the Trustees to instruct the inhabitants in agriculture, and given a grant of 
500 acres, was ‘A Rioter in open Court,’ was called to account for “malversa- 
tion,” convicted of stealing a calf and a hog, and of putting his own mark on 
the Trustees’ cattle; he finally ‘‘ran to Carolina.” Even Will Norris, Master of 
Arts, minister, successor to John Wesley, “did not answer what was expected of 
him,” quarreled with Oglethorpe and others, “behaved very malapertly,” ‘‘neg- 
lected his duty,” and ‘A German wench his servant laid a child to him.” Henry 
Parker, linen draper by profession and to become the second president of the 
colony in 1751, had to be removed as first bailiff “for drunkenness, debasing 
the character of a magistrate, and countenancing the insolent application made 
to the Trustees for introducing Negroes and changing the Tenure of Lands.” 

This is not to say that the majority of Georgia settlers were not of good report ; 
only that bad news travels far. The editors and the University of Georgia are to 
be commended for making these data available. 


Duke University RoBERT H. Woopy 


sculapius Comes to the Colonies: The Story of the Early Days of Medicine in 
the Thirteen Original Colonies. By Maurice Bear Gordon. (Ventnor, N. J.: 
Ventnor Publishers, Inc., 1949. Pp. xvi, 560. Illustrations, bibliography. 
$10.00.) 


The author of this work, a doctor of medicine, has written what he thinks is 
a history of medicine in the thirteen colonies. His organization is starkly simple. 
After a brief and polyglot introduction, Dr. Gordon devotes one chapter to each 
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colony. Each chapter is similar: a survey of the colony's political history and a 
series of biographical sketches of colonial physicians. Colonial medicine appears 
rather incidentally as it relates to the medical men, or, in a few cases, is simply 
sandwiched in between biographies. 

One of the defects of the book results from this scheme of organization. It is 
difhcult to secure a clear and connected picture of colonial medicine, or any 
particular aspect of it, because the information can be gathered only by wading 
through numerous biographies, colony by colony. Another defect emerges be- 
cause the author has succeeded only too well in what he refers to as his “persis- 
tent attempt to directly quote as many authentic colonial manuscripts as pos- 
sible.” Excerpts from sources are well and good, but when quotation is piled on 
quotation, the effect is lost. One direct quote extends from page 285 to page 
303, and in dealing with New Jersey, Dr. Gordon fills pages 321 to 363 almost 
solidly with excerpts from colonial documents, interspersed only here and there 
with a sentence or paragraph of his own. All these quotations are drawn from 
a few published source accounts. The author has also relied heavily upon such 
secondary works as those of Toner, Thacher, Walsh, Green, Wickes, Quinan, 
and other nineteenth-century medical historians, whose books were excellent 
pioneer studies but lack the standards of modern scholarship. 

As minor criticisms, it may be noted that while reciting biographical data 
for colonial physicians, many of whom were insignificant, the author omits 
William Douglass of Boston, one of the most outstanding medical figures in 
the early eighteenth century, and Lionel Chalmers of South Carolina, both of 
whom published first-rate accounts of the medical practices of their day; he 
mentions the part played by minister-physicians but neglects their work; he 
treats cursorily variolation which was practiced extensively and with considerable 
success in the American colonies 

While the faults of Dr. Gordon's work are apparent, he should not be criti- 
cized too harshly by historians. Before an adequate picture of colonial medicine 
can be presented, intensive research based largely upon source materials must 
be conducted along two lines. The first need is a series of state medical histories 
comparable to Blanton’s magnificent study of medicine in seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century Virginia. The second is the production of monographic works 
on the many phases of colonial medicine such as Child’s study of malaria in the 
Carolina low country, Stearns’ work on smallpox among the Indians, Ashburn’s 
Ranks of Death, and Ernst Caulfield’s thorough investigation of the ‘Throat 
Distemper” in New England, 1735-1740. Variolation, medical legislation, epi- 
demics, the role of minister-physicians, and the influences of the Amerindians 
upon colonial medicine are only a few of the subjects still awaiting definitive 
studies. Until some of this work is done, it will be impossible to write a com- 
prehensive medical history based in the main upon secondary works. 


Northwestern Louisiana State College JoHN DuFFy 
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From Colony to Nation: An Exhibition o f American Painting, Silver and Archi- 
tecture from 1650 to the War of 1812. The Art Institute of Chicago, April 
21 through June 19, 1949. (Chicago: The Art Institute of Chicago, 1949. 
Pp. 140. Illustrations. $2.00.) 


During the last decade an increasing number of American museums have 
been presenting unusual and important exhibitions, accompanied by first-rate 
catalogs that are in themselves valuable surveys, with illuminating texts and 
illustrations, which preserve permanently the otherwise transient worth of the 
carefully organized shows. Pre-eminent among these catalogs are the Metropoli- 
tan Museum's “Greek Revival in the United States,” in 1943, which played an 
important part in stimulating the recent interest in Greek Revival architecture, 
and the Walters Art Gallery's ‘Early Christian and Byzantine Art,” in 1947. 
The catalog of the Chicago Art Institute’s recent exhibition of American paint- 
ing, silver, and architecture is another publication that has a lasting worth, and 
is in effect a concise and up-to-date survey of recent scholarly exploration in the 
fields it covers, thanks to the essays and catalog notes contributed by four out- 
standing experts, Hans Huth, Frederick A. Sweet, Meyric R. Rogers, and Turpin 
C. Bannister. 

The section devoted to American painting is perhaps the most valuable por- 
tion of the catalog. The paintings selected were chosen from hundreds of ex- 
amples in museums, historical societies, and private collections, many of them 
unknown or inaccessible to previous scholars in this field. The arrangement 
shows the fact that seventeenth-century painting in America was predominantly 
Tudor, or of the late Middle Ages, rather than Renaissance, and traces the 
gradual emergence from a colonial viewpoint to the development of a national 
or American style. In addition to fresh appraisals of the well-known figures in 
this field, Feke, Smibert, Copley, Stuart, Trumbull, and the Peales, there is a 
great deal of new information about fascinating lesser-known figures, such as 
the anonymous Freake Limner, George Beck, and the obscure John Haidt, who 
painted religious scenes in the eighteenth century, when his contemporaries 
were almost completely absorbed with portraiture. The survey is an important 
source of information for all students concerned with American life in this 
period. 

The inclusion of a section devoted to silver shows the very important place of 
the silversmith in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century American life. Not only 
was the presence of a certain amount of table silver considered an essential mark 
of standing, but the lack of savings banks and safe-deposit boxes tended to draw 
a considerable amount of savings into silverware, valuable for metal as well as 
workmanship. The examples chosen for the exhibition are mostly from the ex- 
tensive collections of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and the Yale University 
Art Gallery; few private collections are represented. The division into four 
chronological periods is helpful, and illustrates the change from Jacobean 
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through Queen Anne and Chippendale designs to those of the Classic Revival 
and early Federal periods. 

As a background for the paintings and silver 120 examples of architecture 
and city planning are listed. Perhaps the most unusual and helpful aspect of 
this section of the catalog is the city planning section, bringing to the reader's 
attention the fact that most of our early American cities, from Saint Augustine 


in the sixteenth century, were laid out carefully according to one form or an- 
other of the European gridiron plan. 


Johns Hopkins University RICHARD H. HOWLAND 


American History as Interpreted by German Historians from 1770 to 1815. By 
Eugene Edgar Doll. Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 
Volume 38, Part 5. (Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1949. 
Pp. 421-534. Bibliography. $1.75.) 


Southern historians will no doubt agree that their work has benefited from 
the views of their field expressed by “outsiders” from the North. Similarly, 
American historians in general can have no quarrel with Mr. Doll’s assertion 
that “there are few more salutary experiences than that of seeing ourselves as 
others see us.” Indeed, almost every student passing through their hands sees 
at least part of American history through the eyes of such observers as Bryce 
and de Tocqueville. What the book under consideration here has to offer is the 
opportunity to expand our stock of foreign appraisals by the addition of such 
names as von Taube, Leiste, Sprengel, Moser, von Biilow, von Zimmermann, 
and Ebeling. 

The names are German, but the views expressed by their bearers are, for the 
most part, European. Notwithstanding certain practical connections between 
Germany and America (the personal union between Great Britain and Hanover, 
religiously motivated migration, the commercial interests of Hamburg, and so 
on), German writers were in a good position to take a disinterested view of the 
American scene. In two introductory chapters, Mr. Doll shows that prior to the 
Revolution German interest in the New World stemmed from geographical 
curiosity, concern for religion, and a somewhat academic interest in mercantil- 
ism. Proceeding to the Revolution itself, the author describes the intellectual 
battles that divided German historians and journalists into two camps: the con- 
servatives, proponents of the historical school of law, defending the British, 
the rationalists of the natural-law school usually cheering on the colonists. The 
heart of Mr. Doll’s monograph, however, is the account of German historians 
writing during the early years of the new republic. The author points out that 
the lively interest in America engendered by the Revolution coincided with the 
indigenous flowering of German Statistik to produce a number of works re- 
markable for their critical evaluations, judicious use of sources, and intriguing 
prognostications. 

Mr. Doll leaves no doubt that the greatest of these was the Erdbeschreibung 
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und Geschichte von Amerika by Christoph Daniel Ebeling, a work that had no 
peer in any language until Bancroft (who was himself greatly indebted to Ebe- 
ling) published his History of the United States. Standing midway between 
those who regarded America as the hope of all mankind and those who de- 
plored American materialism and low degree of Kultur as a menace to the 
values of the Old World, Ebeling brought to German readers a sane account 
of the United States. He eschewed wild generalizations and handled particulars 
with sympathy and understanding, acquired in part from a wide correspondence 
with intellectual luminaries in America. As for Ebeling’s methods, it is clear 
from Mr. Doll’s enthusiastic account that scholars of European history might 
well consider dating the origins of the modern German school of historiography 
from Ebeling’s generation rather than Ranke’s. In fact, there is scarcely a canon 
of historical judgment employed today, whether it be attention to internal criti- 
cism or devotion to economic determinism, that was not espoused by these early 
historians of America. 

To have raised these men from virtual oblivion is a real contribution to 
knowledge, and Mr. Doll has done the job well. His monograph is logically 
organized, lucidly written, and thoroughly, though not pedantically, docu- 
mented. Some chapters tend to degenerate into mere book catalogues, but even 
these are partially redeemed by the addition of significant conclusions and sound 
generalizations. American historians may find that the title of this monograph 
is somewhat misleading, for Mr. Doll places chief emphasis on the methods of 
the German historians rather than their views of America. For example, it is 
hardly in keeping with the title of this book to say that ‘‘lack of space precludes 
a detailed presentation of Biilow’s analysis of contemporary American society,” 
for such an analysis is precisely what the reader might rightly expect. And even 
where the author does describe in some detail this or that historian’s interpreta- 
tion of America, he is too often content to let the reader judge the validity of 
that interpretation for himself. The study would have been improved by more 
frequent evaluations of German opinion in the light of our present conceptions. 
Still, to mention these points is only to say that the study is perhaps more im- 
portant for European than for American historians; and in any case there is 
much here (especially the author's sage opening remarks on the value of com- 
parative historiography) that all historians would do well to ponder. As a study 
of a neglected phase of historical writing and intercultural relationships, this 
work remains an excellent and valuable contribution to learning. 


University of Kentucky ENNO E. KRAEHE 


The Lost Pathfinder: Zebulon Montgomery Pike. By W. Eugene Hollon. (Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 1949. Pp. xvi, 240. Illustrations, map, 
bibliography. $3.75.) 

Zebulon Montgomery Pike has been remembered primarily because of two 
explorations, first the search for the source of the Mississippi, and then the 
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journey to the Rocky Mountains and Mexico. These two expeditions occupied 
two years of his life. Little has been known about the other thirty-two. In this 
book the whole story of Pike's life has been told in detail for the first time, but 
those two years of official exploration, to which about half of the space in this 
volume is devoted, still remain the most important and interesting. Pike, whose 
early years were spent around forts, joined the army at the age of fifteen and 
devoted the remainder of his life to military service until his untimely death at 
the battle of York (1813). Unimportant as are most of the details of Pike's 
activities at forts in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, they throw light on the 
role of the army on the frontiers in the early days of the republic and on the 
general lack of preparation for the War of 1812. 

Although the book as a whole gives abundant evidence of careful attention 
to detail, a few questionable or misleading statements have been noted. Three 
illustrations may be taken from the narrative of Pike’s futile attempt to climb 
to the summit of the “grand peak’’ which now bears his name. First, as to the 
identity of the spot near the site of Colorado Springs where Pike turned back: 
Local authorities on Pike’s route favor Mt. Miller rather than Cheyenne Mountain 
(p. 127). Second, the temperature on that occasion: It is stated correctly (pp. 
5, 127) that Pike and his companions were standing waist deep in snow with 
the thermometer down to four below zero. That was cold enough in all con- 
science for men who were clad in light overalls, but it was not quite so cold as 
it sounds to those who normally think of temperature in terms of Fahrenheit 
readings. Pike had a Reaumur thermometer ; hence his “four below’’ was equiva- 
lent to twenty-three above, Fahrenheit. Third, Pike’s remembrance that this day 
of discomfort and disappointment was Thanksgiving Day (pp. 5, 126): If Pike 
had such a thought he did not set it down in his journal; and one may wonder 
whether he had any knowledge of Washington's proclamation, issued when he 
was a lad of ten, setting aside November 26, 1789, as a day for giving thanks, 
nore especially since the three succeeding national thanksgiving days up to 1806 
had been set for three different days (February 19, 1795, May 9, 1798, and 
April 25, 1799). 

The most controversial phase of Pike’s career has to do with his alleged 
implication in the Burr-Wilkinson plot. How can one account for Pike's long 
devotion to Wilkinson, a double-dealing scoundrel? Did Pike really think he 
was on the Red River when he built his fortified camp near the Rio Grande? 
After an appraisal of the evidence—and apparently not much that is new has 
been found—the author clears Pike of charges of treason, but questions the 
genuineness of his surprise when he learned the true location of his Rio Conejos 
camp (p. 141). This part of Pike’s journey remains a mystery. The author is 
cautious in handling the conflicting evidence and takes a middle road between 
the sarcastic strictures of Coues and the spirited defense of the “lost” explorer 
as worked out by Hart and Hulbert. 

The format of the book, one in the American Exploration and Travel series, 
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is attractive; reproductions of contemporary cuts and engravings add to the in- 
terest. There is one map of Pike's explorations, but on a scale too small to serve 
the needs of students who are interested in the details of the routes. We are 
informed by the publishers that this is Dr. Hollon’s first book-length publica- 
tion. He has made a good start; his future contributions will be awaited with 
interest. 


University of Colorado CoLiIn B. GOODYKOONTZ 


The Letters of Robert Mackay to His Wife: Written from Ports in America and 
England, 1795-1816. Edited by Walter Charlton Hartridge. (Athens: Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press, 1949. Pp. xxxii, 325. Illustrations, notes. $4.00.) 


Robert Mackay, a Savannah and Liverpool merchant of considerable import- 
ance, was born in Augusta, Georgia, in 1772. Three years later his father died 
and left an estate which was lost during the American Revolution. Since Mrs. 
Mackay had little faith in the schools of Georgia, she sent her young son, “‘a 
puny Chap,” to a Doctor Johnson in Edinburgh, Scotland. After an absence of 
six years Robert returned to Augusta and found his mother almost in destitute 
circumstances. He sought employment in Savannah, made a good connection, 
and within nine years became a partner in a highly successful firm that main- 
tained offices in Savannah and Liverpool. 

In January, 1800, Mackay married Eliza McQueen who had spent several 
years of her early life in England during the same period he was in Scotland. 
During Mackay’s life Savannah was a small, flourishing city whose commerce 
supported an important and influential group of merchant princes, of which he 
was one of the most important. The better homes were built in the Regency 
style, the furnishings were the most approved, and the society was good. Savan- 
nah was generous to the Mackays, and they, in turn, were generous to Savannah. 
When their oldest son died, Mackay placed the blame on the fevers of the 
country. Chiefly for the sake of his increasing family, he accepted an opportunity 
in 1806 to move to England, a “delightful Country” which seemed to be “in a 
state of enchantment.” Mackay’s business required that he cross the Atlantic on 
numerous occasions, thereby absenting himself for long periods from his dearly 
loved family. These absences and others of later years were the occasions for 
letters from London, Liverpool, Charleston, Savannah, Amelia Island, Saratoga 
Springs, New York, Philadelphia, and elsewhere. The letters to his wife, “My 
dear Eliza,” reveal a devoted husband pouring forth details concerning friends, 
a gay social life, local events, business, international affairs, extreme joys, and, 
on occasions, matters of sorrow. Gossipy, witty, enlightening, and full of human 
interest, these letters unfold an interesting era of Savannah and Georgia history. 

In all business dealings except one Robert Mackay seemed to have been the 
exemplar of strict and exacting honesty. His wife’s father, John McQueen, an 
unsuccessful speculator in Georgia land, had for years lived in Florida beyond 
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the jurisdiction of American courts. After McQueen's death, Mackay spent much 
time at Amelia Island in an attempt to settle the tangled affairs of the estate. 
In the dark of the night, he participated in smuggling the slaves of his father- 
in-law into Georgia, despite a Federal law prohibiting the importation of slaves. 

The pending war with England caused the Mackay family to return to Savan- 
nah in 1811. The years immediately preceding and during the War of 1812 
disturbed Robert Mackay a great deal. Markets were closed to his ships, prices 
were often very low, collections were poor, and customs duties pressed heavily 
upon his business. His shipping company, however, stayed in business and, when 
the war closed, his vessels once again plied the seas. In the summer of 1816 
Mackay took his family for a visit to the North hoping to find the health that 
he sorely needed. He died suddenly in New York City at the age of forty-four 
and lies buried in the cemetery of Trinity Church. 

This collection of 105 letters is ably edited by Mr. Hartridge. The notes are 
ample, cross references are numerous, and the biographical sketches of the many 
people mentioned in the letters are painstakingly done. Scarcely anyone escapes 
the editor’s careful eye. In view of the title, there seems to be little justification 
for including seven letters not addressed to Mrs. Mackay. This, however, is an 
inconsequential criticism of a collection of charming letters which has been as- 
sembled in such a pleasing manner. The Georgia Society of Colonial Dames is 
to be congratulated for making these letters readily available to both the scholar 
and the general reader. 


Agnes Scott College WALTER B. PosEy 


The Military and Political Career of José Joaquin De Herrera, 1792-1854. By 
Thomas Ewing Cotner. The University of Texas Institute of Latin-Ameri- 
can Studies, Latin-American Studies, Vil. (Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1949. Pp. xii, 336. Illustrations, bibliography.) 


Dr. Cotner has undertaken the difficult task of presenting the career of a 
prominent Mexican of the nineteenth century to a United States audience. Fear- 
ing his readers’ ignorance of Mexican politics he has spent much valuable time 
and space in relating the intricate pattern of Mexican history. Chapter II (‘The 
Royalist Officer, 1809-1820") and Chapter III (“Herrera and Iturbide . . .”) 
so emphasize events of the time that the career of Herrera can hardly be called 
the central theme of the narrative. Again in the last five chapters the writer 
launches into the reconstruction problems arising from the war with the United 
States. Then by a kind of weird alchemy he seems to attribute all of the events 
and developments to the “Military and Political’’ career of President Herrera. 
Of course such distinctions are difficult indeed to make, but the connections 
here found are frequently tenuous at best. 

Chapter IV presents a chronological account of the multitude of petty offices 
held by Herrera between 1823 and 1834. Many readers would have preferred 
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a simple list of these and then the author’s analysis of the significance of the 
decade of the man’s life. Chapter V on “Political Oblivion to the Presidency” 
presents a man who secures the highest office of the land after what appears to 
be less of activity and prominence than he had enjoyed several years before. 
The reader wonders just how and why he did secure the presidency after all. 
By stricter adherence to his title and by more extensive use of the correspondence 
of the time (such as the Gomez Farias and Comonfort Papers) the author might 
have been able to develop more fully the personality back of the man’s career— 
und no career can be understood unless the personality is first carefully por- 
trayed. Attempting to meet this very criticism the author reiterates that his hero 
was honest, sincere, a patriot, and the soul of integrity. The reader prefers to 
have the incidents presented and then to be left to draw his own conclusions. 
Similarly, the repetitious assertions of the rascality of that much belabored vil- 
lain, Antonio Lépez de Santa Anna (pp. 38, 53, 57, 76, 90, 119, and num- 
erous others), might well have been reduced to avoid the appearance of bias. 

On the positive side it must be said that this is a study that should be found 
in all libraries dealing with Latin American affairs. Too little biographical ma- 
terial is available in English for such a careful piece of research to be omitted. 
Possibly the reviewer has criticized it too severely. If so, this arises from a feeling 
of disappointment that so much scholarship has been consumed in a somewhat 
ineffectual presentation. 


University of South Carolina W. T. CaALLcoTrT 


The Animating Pursuits of Speculation: Land Traffic in the Annexation of 
Texas. By Elgin Williams. Columbia University Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics and Public Law, No. 547. (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1949. Pp. 230. Bibliography. $3.25.) 


The stated main purpose of this book is to study for the period of annexation 
the thought and public behavior in relation to Texas of certain men of affairs 
“interested in” Texas lands. Annexation began, in Mr. Williams’ view, not 
later than 1835, and extended through the settlement of the Texas debt by the 
United States in 1855-1856. ‘Land traffic’ is construed to include traffic in 
Texas paper, and ‘traffic’ receives a broad definition; anyone who touched or 
even made eyes at Texas land or obligations is liable to rank as a speculator. 
Attention centers most often upon Sam Houston, Stephen F. Austin, Nicholas 
Biddle, and James Hamilton, but the cast is large, comprising the more promi- 
nent Texans and such other “‘enterprisers” as Leslie Combs, Duff Green, Gaz- 
away B. Lamar, Joel R. Poinsett, Samuel Swartwout, and Benjamin Tappan. 

By way of preliminary generalization the author suggests that “the annexa- 
tion of Texas was land speculation, at least in one aspect”; that land and land 
trafic “gave the tone to the whole period”’; and that the problem of “the rela- 
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tion between government and business’’ is in fact ‘‘a false problem since what 
have been thought to be two disciplines are substantially one.” On the other 
hand, he denies more than once that speculation caused annexation, and says that 
he does not pretend to offer ‘‘even an ‘economic interpretation’ of that famous 
transaction.” 

Mr. Williams’ text is stronger medicine than his disclaimers lead one to ex- 
pect. He does, to be sure, represent the participants in annexation as colorful 
and versatile men, not mere economic robots. Yet one gathers all along that as 
“typical entrepreneurs” they were in most cases governed by calculations of in- 
dividual enrichment. This is bare-knuckle economic interpretation, and proves 
uncommonly hard on heroes. It would be easy to conclude from Mr. Williams’ 
account that sordid streaks ran wide in Texas matters, and that the men in- 
volved, beginning with Austin, deserve reputations less fair than they now enjoy. 

For a monograph in scholarly form The Animating Pursuits of Speculation 
displays extremely sloppy workmanship. A partial check of Chapter V turns 
up a dozen citations incomplete, incorrect, or both; in one of them a letter is 
misdated, a name is misspelled two ways, and reference is made to the wrong 
book (the right book is nowhere mentioned). Quotations are frequently im- 
precise. On pages 88-97 an examiner may count at least 21 changes from the 
original in capitalization, 19 in punctuation, 13 in spelling, and 7 in wording. 
Use of ellipses is erratic and occasionally deceptive (on page 188 three dots 
represent three pages omitted). Slips in dates, official titles, and the like are 
plentiful. For example, Poinsett is called ambassador as well as minister to 
Mexico, and both he and John Forsyth are honored with two cabinet posts. 
Statements can be found wherein the point depends upon misreading or far- 
fetched inference. Thus the author surmises (p. 168) that “‘one of the senators 
from Alabama [Dixon H. Lewis}, with two sons in Texas,” might be expected 
to vote for annexation; the source cited does show Lewis’ sons to have been 
Texas residents—in 1872. 

Mr. Williams’ expository method is more impressionistic than systematic. 
He relies heavily upon interpretation by insinuating juxtapositions, striking 
titles, and bold lead sentences, and he likes to weave the words of his characters 
into his text. These techniques are more or less orthodox, but here they are 
abused. In too many cases juxtapositions imply connections or motives not 
susceptible of proof, interpretations imposed by titles or leads are debatable or 
downright untenable, and quoted extracts from documents, as well as paraphrases 
thereof, violate the tone or even the meaning of the originals. 

The book does manage to be provocative, and it may therefore stimulate an 
increase in attention to the delicate problem of estimating justly the role of 
‘land traffic” in the westward movement 


University of Texas BARNES F. LATHROP 
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The Campus of the First State University. By Archibald Henderson. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1949. Pp. xvi, 412. Illustrations, 
maps, plans, appendices. $5.00.) 


The Woman Who Rang the Bell: The Story of Cornelia Phillips Spencer. By 
Phillips Russell. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1949. 
Pp. xiv, 293. Illustrations, appendix. $5.00.) 


Several years ago the University of North Carolina inaugurated a series of 
Sesquicentennial Publications in honor of the founding of the institution in 
1789. The first of the two works being reviewed, Henderson’s The Campus of 
the First State University, is an important addition to that series. Although the 
second, Russell's The Woman Who Rang the Bell, is a separate publication out- 
side the sesquicentennial series, it nevertheless makes a very significant contribu- 
tion to the history of the University of North Carolina by presenting in bio- 
graphical form the story of a remarkable woman who had much to do with 
determining the destinies of the institution in the post-Civil War years. 

The story has been told that at one time the presidents of the universities of 
North Carolina and Georgia were introduced to one another as follows: “Mr. 
President of the first state university, meet the president of the first state uni- 
versity.’’ Without commenting on the prior date of incorporation of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Professor Henderson, in the first sentence of his ‘‘Foreword,” 
justifies the title of his book by claiming that the University of North Carolina 
was the first state university to open its doors to students. He later points out 
that this event—in 1795, with a faculty of one man, and for two weeks with 
only one student—took place in the first building ‘to be erected upon the campus 
of any state university within the present bounds of the United States.” 

Although Kenan Professor of Mathematics at the University of North Caro- 
lina, the author is no stranger to the writing of history. He has produced several 
important works on the history of the Old Southwest and of North Carolina, 
and also biographical studies of Mark Twain and George Bernard Shaw. It 
would seem from the title of the present work that he did not this time have 
as lively and exciting material to write about as was the case with the others, for 
one would suppose that brick, mortar, stone, and architectural blueprints would 
not provide much reader interest. To a certain extent this is so; but Professor 
Henderson has included in the term “campus” much more than inanimate ob- 
jects. “Interesting, humorous, and bizarre features of campus life are mirrored, 
so far as restrictions on space would permit, in a narrative which purports to be 
something richer than a mere catalog of properties and services.’ Moreover, as 
a background of the development of the buildings and grounds, he found it 
necessary to present in outline form the main facts in the general history of the 
institution, from the movement which led to its founding to the planning of 
the modern university, with a natural emphasis upon the sources of funds for 
maintenance and development. 
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Although the major part of the work is devoted to architectural and land- 
scaping developments, including some pertinent suggestions for the future, there 
are a number of interesting sidelights on campus life such as student reaction to 
the food served in Steward’s Hall, and the nature of the “relief stations” pro- 
vided prior to the era of modern plumbing. We also learn that early in the 
nineteenth century students were so crowded, four or six to a room, in the North 
Wing (Old East) that they “were driven out of doors to seek sylvan retreats, 
where, like Robinson Crusoe, they erected umbrageous huts, Hudsonian ‘green 
mansions’ for shelter.” That was in a period before “trailers” were invented. 
Among the major contributions of Professor Henderson are the detailed treat- 
ment of the old astronomical observatories and the discussion of the develop- 
ment of athletics from the early, forbidden games of bandy, or shinny, and 
“mumbledypeg” to the modern athletic plant with its stadium, gymnasium, and 
swimming pool. 

The work is amply documented, with footnotes placed conveniently at the 
bottom of the page instead of being relegated to an appendix. The wide extent 
of the sources used is a revelation of the care with which the pertinent records 
have been preserved or rediscovered. A large number of excellent illustrations 
adorn the book, and there are included several helpful charts showing campus 
developments. 

Much more entertaining is The Woman Who Rang the Bell, by Professor 
Phillips Russell of the Department of English, a biographer of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, John Paul Jones, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. His biography of Cornelia 
Phillips Spencer deals with a daughter of one University of North Carolina 
professor and a sister of two others. It is based largely on her own voluminous 
writings, which it must be presumed, for the work contains neither bibliography 
nor footnotes, are located somewhere in Chapel Hill. Historians would have 
liked to have been provided with more adequate references. 

The author has quoted extensively from the letters, diaries, and other writings 
of Mrs. Spencer, and this is one of the attractive features of the work, as she 
was a charming and interesting writer. It is to be regretted that Professor Phillips 
neglects to explain how she obtained the excellent education evidenced by her 
writings and her work. These writings constitute a mine of information con- 
cerning the history of the University of North Carolina—a type of material 
frequently lacking to the writers of college histories. They provide many inter- 
esting glimpses into the inner workings of the institution and the nature of the 
social life at Chapel Hill, and enable Professor Phillips to re-create an atmos- 
phere which will no doubt bring back fond recollections to the older alumni 
readers. 

For many years, especially in the immediate post-Civil War years, Mrs. Spencer 
was a real power in the affairs of the institution. She waged a bitter and suc- 
cessful battle with the Radical governor, W. W. Holden, over the body of the 
University, and was largely responsible for his failure to keep it in operation 
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under his auspices. When a reorganization was later effected under Conservative 
control, she announced her victory by climbing the stairs to the belfry and ring- 
ing the University bell with her own hands. This explains the title of the book. 
Although Russell (and Henderson too) intimates that Mrs. Spencer did not 
clearly understand the new ideas of democratic education which Holden and 
his colleagues had in mind, he is nevertheless on the lady’s side in the struggle. 

The book is more than a contribution to the history of the University, for it 
also presents a clear picture of life behind the lines in North Carolina during 
the Civil War. Also, during her long life, from her birth in Harlem in 1825 
to her death at Cambridge in 1908, Mrs. Spencer's interests and activities ex- 
tended far beyond the University of North Carolina. The book is amply illus- 
trated and includes at the end several chapters of Mrs. Spencer's “sayings” and 
writings which could not be fitted into the body of the biography. 


University of Tennessee STANLEY J. FOLMSBEE 


Historical Sketch of the University of Virginia. By Thomas Perkins Abernethy. 
(Richmond: The Dietz Press, Inc., 1948. Pp. 51. Illustrations. $1.00.) 


Perhaps Professor Abernethy had in mind as he wrote the Historical Sketch 
of the University of Virginia the laymen who consider “‘institutions of higher 
learning . . . as being largely apart from the world rather than of it” (p. 45). 
Certainly the interesting content of this brief summary claims the attention of 
the casual reader as readily as its scholarly completeness commands the respect 
of the student of history. The voluminous details of the growth of this re- 
nowned state institution have been recorded by others; Professor Abernethy 
deals with the thesis that “‘one cannot follow the history of the University of 
Virginia without realizing that its life and traditions were shaped not only by 
the Founder and the Faculties and the Visitors, but by the spirit and traditions 
of Virginia and the South as they were manifested in the student body. Thus 
Jefferson’s final handiwork came to be an embodiment of the distinctive culture 
of the section which it served’’ (pp. 45-46). The study is indeed a finely etched 
picture in the cultural history of the South. 

Any account of the University of Virginia would, of course, be another study 
of Thomas Jefferson who brought the institution into being and who “believed 
that education should have a direct relation to the life of a democracy; that it 
should be made available to all who were mentally competent to take it; and 
that students should be intellectually free and capable of self-government”’ 
(p. 1). It proved to be an easier task to erect buildings of extraordinary archi- 
tectural beauty and to collect a faculty of European scholars than to inculcate a 
spirit of self-government in the student body. Jefferson was grief-stricken when 
his system of student control ended in riot and tumult; his sorrow would have 
been doubled had he lived to see the rebellion resulting from the unwise severity 
of faculty discipline. The public horsewhipping of the chairman of the faculty 
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and the murder of a professor by a masked student marked the climax of the 
second phase of misgovernment. The introduction of an honor system which 
was the application to student life of standards of honor generally accepted in 
the South at the time proved to be a workable basis for faculty-student rela- 
tionships. 

By 1861 the University of Virginia had become one of the largest institutions 
in the country, adjusting itself “admirably to the civilization of which it was a 
part.”” Professor Abernethy attributes this adjustment to the fact that Virginians, 
rather than foreigners, had come to dominate the faculty. The scholarly Euro- 
peans had given a fine academic tone to the institution. The Americans who 
followed them were too busy teaching to continue this precedent and be pro- 
ductive scholars, but their moral influence was tremendous. 

The University of Virginia made its contribution to three major wars and 
adjusted after each to meet the demands of a changing world. Buildings have 
been added, student activities have been modified, and academic opportunities 
have been expanded to meet the needs of young men seeking to equip them- 
selves to make a living. The curriculum and degrees have been standardized in 
keeping with other institutions—but never to the extent of conferring honorary 
degrees! 

One wonders what might have happened at the University of Virginia had 
the major portion of its student body continued to have been trained in classical 
academies ; if Jefferson’s idea of free electives had not been replaced by courses 
requiring students “to study more and read less than formerly”; and if the 
academic destiny of the institution could have continued to be guided by a 
chairman of the faculty rather than by an administrator. But Professor Aber- 
nethy is sure that “the same spirit pervades the colonnades as that which rests 
upon the hilltop of Monticello” (p. 1). 


Nashville, Tennessee BLANCHE HENRY CLARK WEAVER 


Dry Messiah: The Life of Bishop Cannon. By Virginius Dabney. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. Pp. xii, 353, ix. Illustrations, notes, bibliography. 
$4.00.) 


No student of recent American history can fail to appreciate the importance 
of this biography. Mr. Dabney has pointed out a field of research in southern 
history of which scholars are bound to take increasing note, namely, the re- 
markable relation subsisting between the leaders of church and state in many 
of the southern states from about 1900 to 1930. Any consideration of southern 
history during this period without reference to the prohibition crusade and the 
consequent clerical domination of the political scene would be shallow and 
meaningless. 


Far and away the most important of the southern clerical politicians was 
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James Cannon, Jr., of Virginia, bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and one of the two or three most important leaders in the nation-wide 
prohibition movement. In this biography Mr. Dabney has sketched the main 
outlines of Cannon's career: his service as college president, as leader of the 
dry forces in Virginia, as Methodist bishop, as the organizer and leader of the 
southern anti-Smith revolt of 1928, and as the subject of varied controversy 
during the 1930's, when his personal and political activities were subjected to 
searching church and public scrutiny. 

This is not the place, however, for an essay on the life of Bishop Cannon. 
The subject is so important and the manner in which Mr. Dabney has dealt with 
it is so questionable that this reviewer will limit his remarks to the character, 
rather than to the content, of the book. 

In the first place, this work demonstrates the danger of attempting to write 
a biography without having access to the subject’s personal papers. Be it said 
to Mr. Dabney’s credit that he did a superior job of research in the published 
sources, both primary and secondary. It is obvious that he spent many years 
gathering materials, and nothing of importance among the published items was 
overlooked. But that does not gainsay the fact that there exist two sources of 
supreme importance, without access to which the biographer of Cannon must 
write under an insuperable handicap, namely, Cannon’s papers and his auto- 
biography, as yet unpublished. The former, now under seal at Duke University, 
are a treasure-trove of materials for the study of Cannon’s career and of recent 
American history. The unpublished memoir, which this reviewer has read, offers 
a defense of Cannon's career in a forceful manner. 

In the second place, Dry Messiah demonstrates the dangers involved when a 
participant in a controversy writes about one of his opponents. The danger is, 
of course, that the former finds it exceedingly difficult to be fair. When Mr. 
Dabney writes about such impersonal forces as the prohibition movement in 
general he is eminently fair. But when he writes about Cannon, Mr. Dabney 
ceases to be an historian and becomes a relentless prosecuting attorney. He fully 
appreciates Cannon's political genius and the fact that the bishop stood for 
some good causes, to be sure, but as one reads this book the conviction grows 
that he has stacked the cards and used questionable evidence. 

Mr. Dabney brings forward all the charges against Bishop Cannon, namely, 
that he engaged in flour hoarding during the first World War, that he intro- 
duced the Catholic issue during the 1928 campaign, that he made false income 
tax returns, that he gambled in stocks, and that he was guilty of an adulterous 
relationship with a lady friend. The truth of some of these charges is a matter 
of record, and no one can dispute them. This reviewer does not know enough 
of the details to comment on the manner in which Mr. Dabney handles all of 
these accusations. He has done some work on the campaign of 1928, however. 
Dabney greatly overplays Cannon's part in bringing in the issue of Catholicism 
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in this election. A reading of Cannon’s letters would have shown that Cannon 
had no intention of using the religious issue and did not use it until he had 
been needled by Raskob and the Smith press in the South and fell into their trap. 

The manner in which Mr. Dabney deals with Cannon's alleged relationships 
with Mrs. Helen H. McCallum would seem to provide a test case of the way in 
which he deals with evidence. This reviewer does not know whether the charge 
of adultery was true or false. All he can say is that in his opinion the evidence 
which Mr. Dabney adduces to prove his charge is weak indeed and would not 
stand up in any court of inquiry. What does the evidence consist of ? Newspaper 
gossip and a “confession,” later repudiated, forced by third-degree methods by 
three unscrupulous Hearst reporters from Mrs. McCallum. 

Some day the Cannon papers will be opened and then historians can perhaps 
get closer to the truth. Meanwhile, it would be well for scholars interested in 
this subject to remember that the life of Bishop Cannon is yet to be written. 


Northwestern University ARTHUR S. LINK 


A History of Louisiana. By Garnie William McGinty. (New York: The Ex- 
position Press, 1949. Pp. {x}, 318. Illustrations, bibliography. $3.50.) 


For years, as the publishers of this book point out, Louisiana has needed an 
authoritative, well-written, single-volume history. True, this one is in one volume, 
but otherwise it does not meet the requirement. For authoritative interpretation, 
it tends too often to substitute a routine procession of history-outline facts; in 
place of interesting writing, it gives a dullness that frequently becomes aggres- 
sive. 

Mr. McGinty’s work may have a certain use for comparative purposes or for 
quick reference in conjunction with others. Yet it appears to be hardly the book 
it is proclaimed, a volume for ‘scholar and layman alike.” The first will not be 
impressed ; the second cannot be expected to progress very far in its pages. Only 
now and then does it attempt a colorful or flavorsome passage to enliven the 
bare facts, and, despite the statement that it represents twenty years of research, 
there is very little original material. 

“More fiction and less truth has been written about Louisiana’ than probably 
any other state, the author tells us, somewhat challengingly. ‘The idea seems to 
have prevailed that everything written about Louisiana had to be sensational, 
and to be sensational much has been distorted and warped.” He also scores 
“unfair and partisan reports” of Louisiana political activities. Yet his own 
passages on the state’s modern politics are curiously one-sided, almost a glori- 
fication of the Huey Long regime and a casual dismissal of the reform side. 

Out of twenty-seven chapters, nine are devoted to the French regime in 
Louisiana, one and part of another to the important Spanish period, the rest to 
the American day. Three final chapters touch on the political, economic, and 
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social developments of recent years. The early chapters are perhaps the more 
nearly authoritative, since they follow rather closely the standard works of 
Martin, Gayarré, Fortier, and others. Perhaps because Mr. McGinty tries to 
cram in every tiny fact, the effect is umemphatic, a tiring process of minutiae. 

There are passages on Spanish and French explorations, the early wars, the 
period of the merchant Crozat’s proprietorship, the years of John Law’s Com- 
pany of the West. A short chapter on the Acadians, which might have been 
developed with zest and feeling, gives little of the warmth and charm of those 
delightful folk; and another on socioeconomic conditions is pedestrian. 

Rather generally Mr. McGinty emphasizes political and military aspects; as 
the story advances it grows more and more evident that he is very much of the 
unreconstructed school. Seldom does he try to weigh and balance opposing 
viewpoints, to evaluate contending forces. The Civil War chapter becomes, in 
part, a too detailed listing of troop movements and an easy slurring over of 
Reconstruction efforts after New Orleans fell to the Federals. 

In his section on Ben Butler the author gives what amounts to a shrill de- 
nunciation. Curiously Mr. McGinty fails even to list Howard Johnson's excellent 
thesis on the subject, available in several places, which refutes many of the 
McGinty statements or implications. As an example, the author repeats an 
amusing old error by describing Mumford, the man who tore down the Ameri- 
can flag at the time of Butler's arrival, as a ‘“hotheaded youth.” Mumford was, 
in fact, a middle-aged man with gambling connections. On page 205, Mr. Mc- 
Ginty’s treatment of the ‘Union associations” in New Orleans seems as unfair 
as it is inadequate. 

Yet the later sections, in which the modern development of Louisiana is 
appraised, are the book's least effective ones. A scattering of figures, a few 
general assertions, largely ‘surface’ and uncritical, and the author is off to 
another topic. Passages on the state's penitentiary and training system are mere 
banalities. On page 281, we are informed solemnly that “Golf has become a 
favorite pastime of business and professional people. . . . It makes special 
appeal to those who desire mild exercise in the open air.” 

Governor Huey Long, we are told, was “young and extremely progressive, 
which caused much displeasure to the old-line politicians and officeholders.” 
His ‘constructive program’”’ is lavishly praised, without mention of his savage 
denial of civil rights to opponents, his totalitarian methods, even his share-the- 
wealth movement, certainly one of the most significant aspects of the Long 
saga. The “Louisiana Hayride” era is passed over cursorily; the reform ad- 
ministration which succeeded it gets a peevish treatment; and then the restora- 
tion of Huey’s brother Earl receives an accolade for its “progressive and con- 


structive measures.” 


New Orleans, Louisiana HARNETT T. KANE 
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Mobile: History of a Seaport Town. By Charles Grayson Summersell. (Uni- 
versity: University of Alabama Press, 1949. Pp. xii, 81. Illustrations, bib- 
liography. $1.00.) 


A traveler entering Mobile through the Bankhead Tunnel might classify the 
city as just another dirty port town on the Gulf of Mexico, but one who gazes 
back from Dauphin Island over the expanse of Mobile Bay would appreciate 
the military and economic importance of the site. Founded first by the Spanish 
and refounded by the French, older than New Orleans, the city has a long and 
in many ways a fascinating history. The hub of a hinterland pierced by rivers 
traversing the rich lands of central and southern Alabama and the periphery 
of Mississippi, it was, in the period before the Civil War, no mean rival of the 
Atlantic ports to the east and New Orleans to the west. Its potent rivalry to the 
larger Louisiana port was emphasized even before that war by its successful 
completion of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad to Cairo. 

In 1860, with a population of more than 29,000, it was the fifth city of the 
South in size and twenty-seventh in the entire nation. But railroads elsewhere 
after Reconstruction caused its relative economic decline, though in the twen- 
tieth century it definitely forged ahead of most of the older port towns of the 
South, ranking sixth in the nation in 1947 in total tonnage of exports and im- 
ports. 

These facts, with almost no interpretation, are mentioned in Professor Sum- 
mersell’s little pamphlet on Mobile (70 pages of text), but it hardly deserves 
the attention of the serious student of history. Based largely on other secondary 
works, it is a mere encyclopedic chronicle of facts and figures, not much longer 
or fuller or more discerning than the average article in an encyclopedia. It reads, 
in fact, like the classified section of a telephone directory. As much is sug- 
gested in the foreword, which states that the study was first published as part 
of a volume on the public schools of Mobile in a study by a bureau on educa- 
tional research. 


Tulane University GERALD M. CAPERS 


The Negro in the United States. By E. Franklin Frazier. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. xxxti, 767. Maps, bibliography. $6.00.) 


The stated purposes of this book are to show the processes by which the 
Negro has acquired American culture and has emerged as a racial or ethnic 
group, to reveal the extent of his integration into American life, and to throw 
light on problems of race and culture conflicts in other parts of the world. The 
work is more sociological than historical and differs greatly from Gunnar Myr- 
dal’s An American Dilemma which was primarily concerned with broad social 
policy in treating the Negro problem. 

In pursuing his objectives, Frazier has divided the work into five parts: the 
Negro under the slave regime, racial conflicts and new forms of accommodation, 
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the Negro community and its institutions, intellectual life and leadership, and 
problems of adjustment. Interspersed are 39 tables, 22 maps, and 17 diagrams. 
A relatively short conclusion provides a capstone. Some of the topics treated 
are: the significance of the African background, the plantation as a social sys- 
tem, slave revolts and the Underground Railroad, the effects of the Civil War 
and emancipation, the family, the church, aid and fraternal organizations, busi- 
ness enterprise, education, literature, social movements and race consciousness, 
health and survival, crime and delinquency, race relations, and prospects for 
integration. 

Generally, the problems and discriminations which the Negro has faced on 
his road to becoming an equal and integral part of American culture have been 
well depicted. The author is more at home, however, in his treatment of the 
family and social disorganization than he is in what one might call the usual 
history. His discussion of approximately one hundred pages on the slave regime 
is flimsy, and this section, plus other portions of the book that make reference 
to the ante-bellum period, contains numerous errors or faulty generalizations. 
For example, the statement on the distribution of slaves (pp. 45-46) is mis- 
leading; the comment relative to the decline of cotton production in North 
Carolina, Virginia, and Tennessee (p. 38) is inapplicable; the assertion that 
the “militant South, represented by the planter class, brought about the Mexican 
War in order to extend the Cotton Kingdom” (p. 40) is neo-abolitionist and 
overlooks the most important works that have been done on that conflict; the 
excerpt, “A Negro has no rights which a white man need respect’ (p. 43), is 
not only a misquotation from the opinion in the Dred Scott case, but it is torn 
entirely from its context; the declaration that overseers were drawn from the 
“poor whites’ (p. 48) is only half-truth; the implication that strength of 
character was a prerequisite to revolt against the slave regime (p. 119) is un- 
reasonable; and the failure to draw a connection between the rise of the aboli- 
tion crusade and the diminishing rate of increase of the free Negro class is un- 
awareness of cause-and-effect relationships. 

The discussion of Reconstruction and the period of “accommodation’’ is 
more nearly adequate than that of the earlier period, but to attribute only al- 
truistic and humanitarian motives to such men as Stevens and Sumner and to 
the teachers and missionaries who went to the South after the war and to dis- 
sociate the actions of the period from the political and industrial picture of the 
times seems nothing short of historical naiveté. Frazier feels that the corruption 
of the period has been overemphasized, and denounces the discriminatory 
measures of the whites. He points out, however, that the masses of the Negroes 
remained in the South—in spite of the discriminations—because it was the place 
where they could secure a living. 

The author handles, without gloves, Negro business, family life, church 
organization, intellectual leadership, literature, and education. Many of the 
shortcomings of the Negro in various fields are attributed to his isolation in 
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American culture and to the lack of any real sympathetic understanding of the 
problems of the masses by the upper-class Negro. His support of the “‘slant”’ of 
the Negro newspapers on the ground that they must constantly present the pro- 
test of the Negro for equal rights scarcely seems justifiable. But there is much 
justified criticism, intermingled with an incomplete analysis of statistics and a 
certain amount of carping, in the material on educational expenditures in the 
South and such relief programs as the CCC (especially pp. 438 and 604). He 
supports Du Bois and the “Talented Tenth’’ educational ideas and dismisses 
the achievements of Washington’s successors rather summarily. While the place 
of the Negro in the South has been fixed as a subordinate one for some time, 
until a few decades ago there was no place for the Negro in the thinking of the 
North. The attitude of the North has changed, but not to the extent of pro- 
viding equality for the Negro. As one example of this inequality, Frazier points 
out that in 1946-1947 there were 68,939 Negroes enrolled in the Negro col- 
leges of all sections, but only 2,853 were attending all other colleges of the 
North. Further, every year Meharry and Howard graduated about seventy doc- 
tors each, while there were ‘‘only about 12 from northern medical schools” (pp. 
558, 588). 

In the conclusion, the slow progress of the Negro in the integration process 
is noted, and it is stated that the Negro as a racial problem is becoming less 
important as he becomes a part of the problems arising out of the conflict of 
economic and class struggles in American society. The “Negro Problem’”’ is not 
only a domestic problem; it has broader implications. World War II brought 
many advantages to the Negro, and Frazier thinks that Russia, the champion 
of colored colonial peoples, has provided the world with a solution to the prob- 
lem of racial and cultural minorities. This “absence of racial prejudice and dis- 
crimination’ in Russia has had a tremendous influence on the American Negro. 
The influence is discernible, but the belief in the pretended Russian egalitarian- 
ism is not easy to understand. 

The mechanics of the volume are faulty: The same book is cited differently 
even when the references are successive (notes 6 and 7, p. 105, and notes 13 
and 14, p. 152); different dates of publication are given for the same book; 
titles are wrong; op. cit. is used even though several works by the same author 
are referred to; and some items are not identifiable by the citations. The text 
of the book seems to have been well proofread, and the subject and name indices 
are adequate. 

In spite of the above shortcomings, this volume is a convenient storehouse 
of valuable statistics and information on the Negro; it will lead one to more 
extensive studies of almost any phase of activity of that important minority, and 
it will doubtless be found useful as a text. It lacks the objectivity, analysis, and 
clear exposition to be found in Myrdal’s work. 


Indiana University CHASE C. MOONEY 
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Southern Freight Rates in Transition. By William H. Joubert. (Gainesville: 
University of Florida Press, 1949. Pp. xiv, 424. Maps, bibliography. $6.00.) 


Few economic problems of the recent South are more elusive than the widely 
discussed issue of “freight rate discrimination.” Pamphleteers, public speakers, 
and politicians have engendered much positive opinion on the importance of 
rate revision to the region, but basic research on the question has been negligible. 
Dr. Joubert’s study makes available for the first time needed fact about the 
origins and development of existing class-rate patterns and rate-making practices. 

The story of southern class rates is one of gradual organization of conflicting 
policies toward regional uniformity. Before the Civil War there was no southern 
rate “‘structure,”’ for the cost of hauling freight depended on varying local needs 
and pressures. When the roads were rebuilt and connected after the war, the 
increased importance of through traffic forced the adoption of many standard 
practices, but destructive competition delayed completion of an orderly system. 
Major strides toward uniform freight classification, equitable distribution of 
traffic among the roads, and general acceptance of stable rate patterns came with 
monopoly control of rates by the Green Line, a fast freight combination set up 
in 1868, and by the more powerful Southern Railway and Steamship Associa- 
tion, a pool created in 1875. The policies of these groups, together with varying 
traffic conditions, were reflected in the distinct rate sub-territories which emerged 
in the South, and which were maintained by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion until a uniform class-rate structure for the whole region was established in 
1928. 

The goal of recent rate reformers has been the achievement of similar uni- 
formity on a national basis. The 1928 settlement was based on existing freight 
charges in the southern area and was made with no particular reference to the 
rate levels of other territories. The resulting disparities, according to advocates 
of change, have constituted an undue burden for industries of the South de- 
pendent on class rates. The Interstate Commerce Commission concurred with 
this view in 1945, after a six-year investigation of class rates east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Dr. Joubert’s review of this issue, like the issue itself, is highly technical. 
His work holds more appeal for economists and rate experts than for the lay 
readers to whom it is also addressed. His patient analysis of intricate detail in 
the South’s emerging rate structure, although very thorough, suffers from in- 
adequate synthesis. He does not shrink from vigorous expression of his belief 
in the importance of uniform freight rates to southern industrial expansion, 
but his failure to summarize his findings weakens the force of his conclusions. 
His clearest generalizations are drawn from recent phases of rate history—an 


indication, perhaps, that the rate policies, currently propped up by commis- 
sions, specialists, and a complicated terminology, were at the time of their 
inception the result of pressures and practices quite incompatible with logical 
explanation. 

Princeton University RoBert A. LIVELY 
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The Army Air Forces In World War Il. Volume Il, Europe: Torch to Point- 
blank, August 1942 to December 1943. Edited by Wesley Frank Craven 
and James Lea Cate. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. 
xxii, 897. Maps, charts, illustrations, notes, appendix, glossary. $6.00.) 


Volume II of the projected seven-volume history of the Army Air Forces 
in World War II is devoted exclusively to the European and Mediterranean 
theaters and covers the period from August, 1942, through the end of 1943. 
The major events dealt with are the North African campaigns, the invasions 
of Sicily and southern Italy, and the air war against Germany. Individual con- 
tributors are Arthur B. Ferguson, Alfred Goldberg, Thomas J. Mayock, and 
Albert F. Simpson. 

The same qualities of solidity, sobriety, and objectivity which characterized 
the first volume of the set are to be found in the second. There is less varia- 
tion in quality in the different parts of the book than is usual in multicontributor 
works. Even so, the chapters (7-11) by Ferguson which treat the United States 
air war from England against Axis and Axis-occupied territory are particularly 
good. What so easily might have been a monotonous repetition of endless 
missions is an intelligent and sustained narrative. 

The major objective of both British and American airmen was a combined 
strategic bombardment offensive against western Europe, especially Germany. 
Throughout, this was the main show, the airmen’s real opportunity to demon- 
strate the overriding importance of air power. Diverting aid to the Pacific and 
to the Mediterranean was a distasteful necessity, and demands for such aid 
more than once brought the air chiefs into sharp conflict with the claimants, 
particularly with Admiral King. 

Despite the unprecedented size of bomber missions by the end of 1943— 
roughly seven hundred bombers were dispatched against German targets on 
a single day in December—the bombing offensive was still essentially exper- 
imental. The grand strategists at the Casablanca Conference of January, 1943, 
committed the Allies unalterably to an all-out bombing offensive, but the 
weather, supply problems, and shortages plagued the air efforts. Daylight pre- 
cision bombing continued to find unexpectedly numerous critics. The bombing 
of sub-pens, the primary occupation of the Eighth Air Force to June, 1943, 
appeared to have no appreciable effect on the German submarine offensive. 
“Demolished” targets had to be demolished again and again. New and more 
“scientific” methods of target selection were as open to criticism as previous 
haphazard selections. Losses when flights went beyond the range of the accom- 
panying fighter escort at times appeared unacceptably heavy. The effects of 
bombing were “gradual, cumulative and during the course of the campaign 
rarely measurable with any degree of assurance.” 

Air support for ground and naval activities in the Mediterranean, although 
an integral and essential feature of these operations, was also a significant fea- 
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ture of the general air war. The reader is not allowed to forget the dual 
character of the problem. Insertions are regularly, sometimes monotonously, 
made to relate the effects of developments in the Mediterranean to the Eighth 
Air Force in England. Possibly the work gains in significance through the in- 
sistent policy of presenting all operations from the perspective of Air Head- 
quarters, but there are times when both broader and more specific approaches 
would be welcome. In any case, there are readers who will tire of viewing the 
war through General Arnold's spectacles even though they are not asked to look 
at it through his eyes. 

The recent availability of German official records has presented a relatively 
serious problem to the sponsors of the Air Forces history. Spot checks for the 
present volume, for example, show quite conclusively that American claims of 
enemy planes destroyed in action were often absurdly high and were almost 
invariably high. There is an element of rationalization in the editors’ defense 
of their decision to proceed with publication without a thorough examination 
of the German records, although there was likely little else they could do. It 
is probable that a thorough examination of German sources will prove them 
to be of value chiefly to the professional soldier, but questions will remain 
regarding their more general value until they have been exploited. 


Emory University JOsEPH J. MATTHEWS 


Changing Patterns in American Civilization. By Dixon Wecter and others. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1949. Pp. xiv, 176. $2.50.) 


The first series of Benjamin Franklin Lectures on American Civilization at 
the University of Pennsylvania was delivered by Dixon Wecter, F. O. Mat- 
thiessen, Detlev W. Bronk, Brand Blanshard, and George F. Thomas. Dr. 
Robert E. Spiller in a brief introduction argues that the American people do 
not yet understand their own civilization: they label it “democracy” but flounder 
badly in attempting to explain it. The American way is a tried and established 
order in which man has discovered for himself a balance between his needs 
and responsibilities as a member of society and state. The reviewer would 
prefer the expression “seeking to discover.” The American people have not 
yet developed a consistent rationale of order; self-understanding is a first need 
and self-criticism is the way to understanding. The query ‘Who are we?” is 
asked of leaders in five intellectual fields. 

Dixon Wecter, historian, surveys the contemporary scene and comments upon 
the fundamental differences between today and yesterday. American civilization 
today is industrial, delicately interdependent, with an economic mechanism 


whose equilibrium is extraordinarily sensitive. Industrial specialization has dras- 
tically modified the old self-sufficiency of American life. When the economic 
structure crumbled during the depression the government was called upon to 
intervene. Though Federal resuscitation of itself failed, many reform measures 
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were built into the durable structure of American government. Today the aver- 
age citizen desires above all security—a living wage, fair prices, controlled 
profits, educational and health benefits, and so on; thus there are marked devel- 
opments in the direction of the welfare state. Our political heritage is a proud 
one, stressing the worth of the individual. In an interdependent society the 
individual is still free to be different—within the framework of the common 
welfare. But, argues Wecter, other men are not only his peers but his comrades, 
and all men are equal in ultimate worth. 

Dr. Matthiessen discusses the literary pattern through three decades. In retro- 
spect he appraises the twenties as a period of great variety and fertility; the 
thirties, preoccupied with social responsibility, more limited in expression but 
more coherent; the forties, disappointing. The war, obviously, had an adverse 
effect, but, contends Matthiessen, the issues had become much graver and harder 
to handle. There is common concern to escape, “not from the real, but from 
the monstrously unreal.” But the forties have been a time when it was hard 
for a writer to possess enough steadiness or coherence for creative renewal. 
Mass culture dins our minds with an official version of life. The creative writer 
must cut through this to its actual quality, but in doing so he feels alienated 
from society. Only the poets, free of the marketplace, have steadfastly resisted 
the official version. There has been an uninterrupted sweep of poetry of quality 
since 1912. Our literature has been essentially critical. Criticism is healthy and 
is a risk that must be run by a society not afraid of itself. But our literature is 
also one of affirmation, and it has become urgent that our contemporary writers 
understand and interpret our society. 

Dr. Bronk appraises the scientist's role: he extols the compulsive curiosity 
of the scientific individual and also his drive to bring order out of chaos. These 
qualities are precious; therefore society must protect the scientist against the 
demands of publicists, industrialists, and administrators, and science must be 
adequately supported. “Nowadays as never before science is recognized as neces- 
sary for human welfare’ and “Our culture, shaped by science and dependent 
upon science for its preservation,” are statements that challenge probing by the 
humanist and the social scientist. The essays of Blanshard, the philosopher, 
and Thomas, the student of religion, are more specialized. ‘The Heritage of 
Idealism” and “New Forms for Old Faith” are exceedingly comprehensive 
and closely reasoned. The historian of contemporary America will find both 
penetrating, challenging, and rewarding. 


College of William and Mary JOHN E. POMFRET 











Historical News and Notices 


PERSONAL 


James W. Silver, University of Mississippi, has received a Fulbright appoint- 
ment to teach in the University of Aberdeen instead of Edinburgh as reported 
in the August issue of the Journal. 


Hallie Farmer has been made head of the newly created social sciences divi- 
sion in Alabama College. Sidney A. Forsythe and Murray C. Flynn have been 
promoted to the rank of assistant professor. Lucille Napier, who has been on 
leave to study in Europe, and Mrs. Mary Wheatley have rejoined the staff, 
and Mrs. Sigrid Gould has been appointed to an instructorship. 


Charles S. Davis, Florida State University, has been promoted to a professor- 
ship. On leave to do further graduate study are Elizabeth Shreve Ryan and 
Claudia Louise Salley. Victor S. Mamatey and Earl R. Beck, formerly of Ohio 
State University, have been appointed assistant professors. Morris M. Vance 
has been made acting assistant professor; George A. Lenson and Katherine 
Beck have been appointed instructors. 


Paul W. Gates, Cornell University, has been elected president of the Agri- 
cultural History Society. Other officers are Fletcher M. Green, University of 
North Carolina, vice-president, Charles A. Burmeister, Department of Agricul- 
ture, secretary-treasurer, and Gilbert C. Fite, University of Oklahoma, and O. C 
Stine, Department of Agriculture, new executive committee members. 


Martha Bigelow has been made acting assistant professor, 1949-1950, in the 
University of Mississippi. Eugene Roper, Jr., and Charles T. Gaisser have been 
appointed instructors. 


Robert G. Crawford, assistant professor in the East Tennessee State College, 
is on leave to continue graduate study at the University of Kentucky. Leslie G. 
Hill and Frank B. Williams, Jr., have been appointed assistant professors 
Dorothy Walker has been made acting instructor. 


Carolyn Andrews Daniel has been appointed to the staff of the Southern 
Historical Collection in the University of North Carolina. She succeeds Mrs 


Lyman A. Cotten who retired September 1, 1949 
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James L. Bugg, Jr., has been appointed instructor in history in the University 
of Missouri. 


Ruth Stephens has been promoted to a professorship in the University of 
Tennessee. The department of history is co-operating with related departments 
in offering a new undergraduate course in American civilization. 


In Mississippi State College, James H. McLendon has been appointed assis- 
tant professor and Robert A. Brent has been appointed to an instructorship. 


Jane Lucas De Grummond has been promoted to an assistant professorship 
in Louisiana State University. William B. Hesseltine, University of Wisconsin, 
gave the first series of Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures for 1949-1950, 
November 29, 30, and December 1, on the general subject of “The Post-War 
Careers of the Confederate Leaders.” 


Whitney R. Cross has been appointed to an assistant professorship in history 
in West Virginia University. 


Daniel M. Robison, formerly professor of history in Vanderbilt University 
and editor of the Tennessee Historical Quarterly, was appointed state librarian 
of Tennessee effective October 1. During the current year he will continue to 
offer a graduate seminar at Vanderbilt. Constantine G. Belissary has been ap- 
pointed instructor for the year 1949-1950. Raymond E. Lindgren has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence to accept appointment in the University of 
Minnesota’s Scandinavian Area Program. Joseph H. Lehman has been appointed 
assistant professor to carry on Professor Lindgren’s work. 


The University of Maryland has assumed responsibility for undergraduate 
instruction of military and civilian personnel in the occupied areas of Germany. 
Verne Chatelain and David Sparks have gone to Germany to teach in the field 


of history. Justus Hanks and Cynthia Cotcher have been temporarily appointed 
instructors. 


Charles E. Smith, acting head of the department of history in Louisiana State 
University, 1948-1949, was made head of the department effective July 1, 1949. 

Robert L. Meriwether has relinquished the headship of the department of 
history in the University of South Carolina to continue as professor of history 
and director of the South Caroliniana Library. Robert H. Wienefeld has been 
made head of the department. Robert D. Ochs has been promoted to an asso- 
ciate professorship. William L. Spalding has been appointed to an adjunct 
professorship and George Curry has been granted a year’s leave of absence to 
continue graduate study. 
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David Vess has been appointed instructor in history in Howard College. 


Bernice Draper and Vera Sargent have been promoted to professorships in 
history in the Woman's College of the University of North Carolina. 


Richard Griffin of Louisburg College has been appointed assistant professor 
of social sciences in Atlantic Christian College. 


Henry S. Stroupe has been promoted to an associate professorship in Wake 


Forest College, and C. D. Yearns has been promoted to an assistant professor- 
ship. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Beginning with Volume III, No. 1, the San Jacinto Museum of History 
Association, San Jacinto Monument, Texas, will sponsor the publication of 
Tlalocan, a journal of source materials on the native cultures of Mexico, pub- 
lished by La Casa de Tlaloc, Azcapotzalco, Mexico, D. F. The journal was 
founded by George Smisor and Robert H. Barlow. Mr. Barlow is the editor. 
The board of editorial advisors consists of Paul Radin, professor of anthropol- 
ogy, Black Mountain College, North Carolina; Federico Gomez de Orozco, 
Instituto de Investigaciones Esteticas, Universidad Nacional de Mexico; Carl 
Sauer, Department of Geography, University of California, Berkeley; Rafael 
Garcia Granados, Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, Universidad Nacional de 
Mexico, and Wigberto Jimenez Moreno, Departamento de Etnologia, Museo 
Nacional de Antropologia, Mexico, D. F. All institutions in the United States 
interested in receiving T/alocan on an exchange basis are requested to com- 
municate with the San Jacinto Museum of History Association, San Jacinto 
Monument, Texas. 


The Historical Society of Missouri held its annual meeting in Columbia on 
November 4. Two speakers were present, Philip D. Jordan of the department 
of history, University of Minnesota, and Clifford L. Lord, director of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin. Three acquisitions to the Historical Society's 
collection were announced. These were a portrait of Thomas Jefferson, pre- 
sumably by George Caleb Bingham, a “View of Weston, Missouri,’ painted 
by Augustus Beller, and a collection of rare Missouri religious items from the 
library of Bishop William Fletcher McMurry. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


The Duke University Library has been materially enlarged, and the George 
Washington Flowers Collection and the University Archives have been moved 
into new and more spacious quarters. New stack space is adequate for 900,000 
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volumes, and there are carrells for 250 readers. At the end of the last fiscal year 
the University’s collection contained 927,701 official catalogued volumes. 


West Virginia University has acquired 2,300 manuscripts from the Benton 
Elkins estate; 2,000 letters of Justice Ira E. Robinson of the West Virginia 
Supreme Court; 4,000 papers of John J. Bassel, Baltimore and Ohio Railway 
attorney; 300 items of the George W. Smith papers; and fifteen letters from 
Colonel Vause Fox's papers. 


Professor Grant C. Knight of the English staff, University of Kentucky, has 
turned over to the Margaret I. King Library five hundred letters from modern 
American literary personalities. Members of the Library's staff have compiled 
an exhaustive bibliography of all theses which have been presented for gradu- 
ate degrees in Kentucky colleges up to 1948. A compilation of publications by 
University of Kentucky faculty members, 1938 to 1948, has been published 
and is available from the Director of Libraries. A photostatic copy of the diary 
of the Rev. Joseph Howe, a Kentucky minister, 1795-1836, has been received 
from Mr. Lockwood Barr of New York. 


The first issue of the Commentary, edited by Miss Ella May Thornton of the 
Georgia State Library, appeared in September. This bulletin contains a news 
summary of library and bibliographical activity in Georgia. Perhaps of equally 
as much importance as the news items is the list of publications issued by the 
various state agencies of Georgia. 


Recent acquisitions in the National Archives are the records of the Hoover 
Commission, 1947-1949; records of the House of Representatives for the 
seventy-seventh and seventy-eighth Congresses, 1941-1944; general records of 
the Senate, 1947-1948; records of the Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 1907-1946; schedules of the twelfth and fourteenth population 
censuses; central records of the Civil Aeronautics Administration and its pre- 
decessors, 1926-1943; and more than 2,000 photographic prints and negatives 
made by Robert Brewster Stanton on a survey for a railway route from the 
Colorado coal fields to the Pacific Coast, 1889-1890. 

In its program to inform scholars and others of materials in its custody and 
to facilitate the servicing of the records, the National Archives has recently 
issued preliminary inventories of the records of The Adjutant General's Office, 
the Maritime Labor Board, the Board of Investigation and Research-Transpor- 
tation, the United States Counsel for the Prosecution of Axis Criminality, 
and the land-entry papers of the General Land Office. Other publications in- 
clude a List of Documents Concerning the Negotiation of Ratified Indian 
Treaties, 1801-1869. a Reference Information Circular on Materials in the 
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National Archives Relating to Haiti, and a leaflet on The National Archives 
Library. 


Negative microcopies, positive prints of which may be purchased, have been 
made recently of Captains’ Letters’’ to the Secretary of the Navy, 1841-1885 
(138 rolls) ; population schedules of the census of 1830 for Ohio (17 rolls) 
and of the Colorado state census of 1885 (8 rolls) ; despatches from United 
States ministers to Japan, 1877-1906 (50 rolls), Korea, 1884-1905 (21 rolls), 
and Paraguay and Uruguay, 1858-1906 (19 rolls) ; despatches from United 
States consuls in Acapulco, 1823-1906 (8 rolls), Honolulu, 1843-1903 (21 
rolls), Lima-Callao, 1827-1906 (21 rolls), Panama, 1857-1906 (26 rolls), and 
Valparaiso, 1828-1906 (13 rolls); and papers of General Hans von Seeckt, 
1860-1938 (28 rolls). 


Recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts of the University of Virginia 
Library include the following: microfilm copy (1,687 exposures) of Wyatt 
family manuscripts, fourteenth century through the eighteenth century, chiefly 
seventeenth-century papers of Sir Francis Wyatt (1588-1644), first royal 
governor of Virginia; photostats of manuscripts of John Rolfe (1585-1622) ; 
200 legal and business papers, chiefly eighteenth-century manuscripts of Wil- 
liam A. Washington and others in Loudoun County and adjacent areas of 
northern Virginia and Maryland, 1656-1858; 8 Massachusetts legal documents, 
1702-1817; typescript copy of the will of Daniel Parke, governor of the Lee- 
ward Islands, 29 January 1709/10; 300 manuscripts of the Walker and Page 
families of Albemarle County, Virginia, chiefly of Dr. Thomas Walker and 
his son Francis Walker and their dealings in land speculation, the Albemarle 
Iron Works, and other matters with Governor Dunmore, Andrew Lewis, 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and others, 1742-1848; microfilm 
copy of privately owned plantation diaries of William Cabell and of his 
grandson Mayo Cabell, both of Nelson County, Virginia, 1751-1799 and 1803- 
1825; ships’ papers of Samuel Gilford & Son of New York, chiefly dealing 
with the West Indian trade, 60 items, 1755-1814; land grant signed by John 
Blair, acting governor of Virginia, 1768; letterbook of Roger Atkinson, James 
River tobacco factor, 1769-1776; document signed by George III, instructions 
to Lieutenant Governor William Nelson of Virginia, 1770; 5 pieces of signed 
Virginia currency for the Revolutionary and Civil War periods; petition for 
a road presented to the court of Loudoun County, Virginia, 1775; an auto- 
graph Jefferson document [1778-1784] on paper money and taxes; payroll 
of Captain George Lewis, 1777, and one autograph letter each of James Maury, 
George Washington, and Thomas Jefferson to members of the Lewis family, 
1789-1825; photoprints of two Washington letters in the Biblioteca Nacional 
of Brazil, 1780, 1790; autograph letter, Arthur Lee to James Madison, 1782; 
6 reels of microfilm of the papers of the French consulate at Norfolk, Vir- 
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ginia, 1784-1866; additional Thomas Jefferson papers, 1785-1826; letter of 
Thomas Mann Randolph to some New York merchants, 1788; 17 additional 
items of the Gilliam family of Virginia, 1794-1913; manuscript business 
ledger of an investment banking firm, Puebla, Mexico, 1796-1815; manuscript 
volume of notes from Beverley’s History and Present State of Virginia made 
by John Leeds Bozeman about 1796; papers of the Kilham family of Massa- 
chusetts, 1797-1864; photostat of a receipted tax bill to the sheriff of Amherst 
County, Virginia, 1797; 20 items added to the papers of George Hannah, 
Charlotte County, Virginia, planter, 1800-1864; 900 additional papers of John 
and Matthew Pilson, Albemarle and Augusta counties, Virginia, 1800-1880; 
35 letters to General John H. Cocke of Bremo, Fluvanna County, Virginia, 
1801-1845; undated, unsigned letter to an editor, from Pulaski County, Vir- 
ginia, concerning the battle of Fallen Timbers and the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
pedition [after 1803}; contemporary manuscript copy of the resolution in 
Congress for the Non-Importation Act of 1806; typescript copy of a letter 
of John Taylor of Caroline County, Virginia, to Thomas Martin, 1808; manu- 
script diary kept by an unidentified Englishman in Paris, 1812; attorney's ledger 
kept at Urbanna, Virginia, 1812-1818; papers of General Philip Aylett, 1813- 
1833, of William R. Aylett, 1856-1871, King William County, Virginia; 
commonplace book of George W. Farley, Harvard University, 1815-1820; 11 
autograph letters of Henry Clay, 1815-1845; collection of manuscripts and 
letters of prominent Americans, mostly literary figures, 1815-1907; 3 manu- 
script indentures of the McLane family of Wilmington, Delaware, 1817-1845; 
typescript copy of the muster roll of a troop of cavalry, Prince Edward 
County, Virginia, 1822; ledger of the Charlottesville, Virginia, Central Hotel, 
1824-1825; 50 record books kept by Hiram P. Evans, storekeeper of Clarke 
County, Virginia, 1836-1856, and by John B. and Alexander M. Earle, of 
Warren County, 1827-1893; manuscript plat of the town of Greensburg, Starke 
County, Ohio, 1828; store account book of Jacob Rinker, Woodstock, Virginia, 
1828-1832; 90 additions to the papers of John W. Daniel, Democratic Sena- 
tor from Virginia, 1828-1911; execution book for Brunswick County, Virginia, 
1829-1830; 44 letters of Alfred, Edmund, and Joseph Chadwick, 1829-1835; 
facsimile of letter of Noah Webster, 1831; 11 letters of Thomas L. Rosser, 
James Dearing, and others, mostly from Virginia, 1832-1891; photostats of 
3 E. A. Poe autograph letters, 1835-1845; 2 personal journals kept by John 
S. Whittle, naval surgeon on the Wilkes expedition, 1838-1841; photostat of 
the bond of Daniel Bryan as postmaster of Alexandria, Virginia, 1840; 700 
letters of the Anthony, Douglas, Lynch, and Terrell families of Campbell 
County and Lynchburg, Virginia, 1840-1900; autograph letter of a Washing- 
ton resident describing scenes while the body of William Henry Harrison lay 
in state, 1841; 7 volumes of ledgers and account books of Albert G. Nalle and 
his son Frank Nalle. New Orleans and Richmond, 1841-1889; 7 letters of the 
Leftwich family and others, 1843-1863 commonplace book, 75 papers, and 
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diary, 1843-1892, of John B. Minor, professor of law at University of Virginia 
(1851-1892) ; manuscript vestry book of Grace Church, Walker’s Parish, Al- 
bemarle County, Virginia, 1845-1892; William W. Bailey's manuscript “Recol- 
lections of West Point,” 1845-1870; ledger and matriculation book of the 
Bloomfield Academy, Charlottesville, Virginia, 1857-1880; accounts of a store 
in Orange, Virginia, 1858-1861; letter of John A. Broadus to the Rev. David 
Shaver, editor of the Religious Herald, 1859; an autograph letter from William 
H. McGuffey, 1870; account by Robert T. Knox of an amphibious skirmish 
in King George County, 1861; 45 letters of Charles Elisha Taylor, of Rich- 
mond, 1861-1870; letter of Dr. John Staige Davis, of the University of Virginia, 
to William Barton Rogers, 1862; diary account by the Rev. Moses Hoge, of 
Richmond, of his mission to London, 1863; 3 letters of Confederate soldiers, 
1863-1864; typed, indexed, manuscript volume compiled by John C. Emmer- 
son, Jr., on Portsmouth, Virginia, history, 1864-1936; letterbook of R. M. 
Hanson, attorney of London, Ohio, U. S. consul at Bremen, 1869-1870; 6 
letters to Colonel T. L. Snead (1828-1890), prominent Missouri Confederate, 
1886-1889; 75 additional items of Senator Miles Poindexter, 1908-1946; 4 
volumes of membership papers of the Albemarle County (Virginia) Chapter, 
D.A.R., 1891-1947; 2 telegrams from Toledo, Ohio, citizens to Governor 
William McKinley, 1892-1895; 61 items concerning Miss Emily Ward, Epis- 
copal missionary to China, 1894-1896; 20 items covering the law practice of 
Howell C. Featherston, Lynchburg, Virginia, 1894-1935; letter of Varina 
Jefferson Davis to Mrs. A. H. Thomas, 1895; correspondence of Colonel 
Thomas H. Carter, proctor of the University of Virginia, 1897-1903; 900 
items of correspondence, articles, etc., of the late Abraham Berglund, professor 
of commerce and business administration, University of Virginia, 1900-1940; 
minute book of the University of Virginia Medical Society, of New York City, 
1912-1945; 300 additional items from the files of the University of Virginia 
Chapter of Sigma Xi, 1924-1934; typescripts of several Virginia studies, 1925- 
1948; letters to Agnes Rothery Pratt, 1929-1935; some correspondence of 
Courtenay Dinwiddie, general secretary of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 1931-1948; 50 volumes of correspondence and other items collected 
by William D. Ligon, Jr., 1935-1947; typescript notes and other material on 
the genealogy of the Ashby and Moncure families, the Grymes family, and 
the Lewis family; typescript history of “Virginia Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union,” by Mrs. Howard Hoge, 1937; 7 typescript reports on W. P. A. 
Indian site survey work in New Jersey, 1937-1939; 150 pieces of correspond- 
ence and reports kept by Ivey F. Lewis, University of Virginia, 1941-1942; 
100 items from the papers of the Charlottesville (Virginia) Interracial Com- 
mission, 1942-1947; a typescript and 2 recordings of talks on modern literature 


given at the University of Virginia, 1946-1948; microfilm of 14 items of cor- 
respondence between Nelson Bond and James Branch Cabell, 1947, 1949; 
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correspondence between Professor Albert G. A. Balz, of the University of 


Virginia, and John Dewey, 1948-1949; letter of Cordell Hull to Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., 1948. 


A second edition of The Life of Stephen F. Austin, Founder of Texas, 1793- 
1836 (Austin, Texas State Historical Association, 1949, pp. xx, 477, illustra- 
tions, maps, bibliography, $10.00), by Eugene C. Barker, has been published. 
No changes have been made in the text, although the number of pages has 
been decreased by about seventy-five from the 1925 edition and the index 
revised accordingly. The Texas State Historical Association deserves congratu- 
lations not only for reissuing this valuable “chapter in the westward movement 


of the Anglo-American people,’ but also for a distinguished job of book- 
making. 


Presidents North Carolina Gave the Nation (Raleigh, Commission for a 
Memorial to the Three North Carolina Presidents, 1949, pp. [viii}, 61, illus- 
trations) contains the addresses and papers in connection with the dedication 
of a monument to James K. Polk, Andrew Jackson, and Andrew Johnson at 
Raleigh on October 19, 1948. The volume includes an introduction by Chris- 
topher Crittenden, secretary of the commission, a biographical article by Gerald 
W. Johnson, a member of the commission, and a speech of President Harry S. 
Truman given at the ceremony. In stone, bronze, and print, North Carolina 
has once more laid claim to Andrew Jackson. 


The publishing firm of Peter Smith, New York, is performing a valuable 
service for libraries and historians in reproducing by micro-offset printing works 
which are out of print and are needed for research work. By this method of 
reproduction, photographic copies of the pages of the original books are 
printed four to a page, except for prefaces, tables of contents, illustrations, and 
indexes, which are reproduced in full size. Three recent publications are: 
Griffith J. McRee, Life and Correspondence of James Iredell, One of the Asso- 
ciate Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States (2 vols., 1857; re- 
print, [2 vols. in one}, 1949, $10.00) ; William Stickney (ed.), Autobiography 
of Amos Kendall (1872; reprint, 1949, $7.50); and W. H. Venable, Begin- 
nings of Literary Culture in the Ohio Valley: Historical and Biographical 
Sketches (1891; reprint, 1949, $7.50). Myopic historians may need a mag- 
nifying glass to read the reduced print, but reproduction is so clear that most 
users will find that the books can be read fully as easily with the naked eye 
as the agate type of the Congressional Globe 


Old Wye Church, Talbot County, Maryland, 1694-1949 (Baltimore, Mary- 
land Historical Society, 1949, pp. 42, bibliography), by Elizabeth Merritt, is 
the history of St. Luke’s, a dependent chapel in St. Paul’s Parish, established 
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in 1692, organized as a separate parish (Wye) in 1860, and restored in 1947- 
1949. There is a six-page note by William Graves Perry on the architecture of 
Old Wye Church and Vestry House. 


Three essays, Stateburg and Its People, by Thomas S. Sumter, and Some Old 
Stateburg Homes and The Church of the Holy Cross, by John R. Sumter, have 
been reprinted in a single volume (Sumter, S. C., Sumter Printing Company, 
1949, pp. xvi, 116, illustrations, $1.50), edited by Beatrice Sumter Converse. 
Much of the book is centered around General Thomas Sumter and his descend- 
ants, but allusions are made to other figures of historical importance. 


Wealth of the American People: A History of Their Economic Life (New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949, pp. x, 910, illustrations, maps, bibliography, 
$5.75), by James A. Barnes, is a textbook that seeks to correct unbalanced 
views of earlier works in economic history. Changes in agriculture are given 
equal prominence with industrial developments, and both are treated from the 
angle of the consumer rather than of the producer. Considerable space has been 
given to agrarian and industrial trends in the South. 


Guide to American Biography: Part I—1607-1815 (Albuquerque, University 
of New Mexico Press, 1949, pp. vili, 140, $2.50), by Marion Dargan, is a 
selective bibliography intended for use in the classroom, especially in courses 
in American biography. Books and periodical articles are listed for four “gen- 
erations,” 1607-1660, 1660-1715, 1715-1760, and 1760-1815. The titles are 
classified by states or groups of states and by the subjects of the biographies 
chronologically arranged by year of birth. Many of the entries have short, criti- 
cal comments, sometimes taken from reviews in historical journals. There is 
a foreword by Dumas Malone. 


The United States from Colony to World Power (New York, D. Van Nos- 
trand Company, Inc., 1949, pp. xii, 870, li, illustrations, maps, appendixes, 
$6.00), by Oliver Perry Chitwood, Frank Lawrence Owsley, and H. C. Nixon, 
is a single-volume text based on their two-volume Short History of the Ameri- 
can People. A list of selected readings follows each chapter. Chapters have 
been divided into sections, and there are marginal notes. 


The publication of the index, Volume V, of the Album of American History 
(New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1949, pp. x, 222, $5.00) brings to a close 
a work begun in 1936. In addition to numerous cross references, there are 
fifteen thousand citations, averaging three for every picture in the first four 
volumes. In a foreword, Charles Scribner, the publisher, pays tribute to the 
late James Truslow Adams, editor in chief of the Album from the beginning 
of the project. 
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A photo-offset reproduction of Julius W. Pratt’s Expanstonists of 1812 (New 
York, Peter Smith, 1949, pp. 309, bibliography, $3.25) makes available to 
historians an important book that was first issued in 1925. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“John Nelson’s Mission to the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 1831-1832,” by 
Howard R. Marraro, in the Maryland Historical Magazine (September). 

“Benjamin Franklin and the Maryland Gazette,” by Alfred Owen Aldridge, 
ibid. 

“Druid Hill, Country Seat of the Rogers and Buchanan Families,” by Edith 
Rossiter Bevan, sbid. 

“Washington Academy, Somerset County, Maryland,” by Raymond B. Clark, 
Jr., sbid. 

“John Paradise—Friend of Doctor Johnson, American Citizen and Russian 
‘Agent,’ ”’ by Gleb Struve, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy (October). 

“Mrs. Wirt and the Language of the Flowers,” by Sarah P. Stetson, sbid. 

“The Court-Houses of Princess Anne and Norfolk Counties,” by George Car- 
rington Mason, bid. 

“The Wilderness Road,” by Mary Hoge Bruce, in Bulletin of the Historical 
and Philosophical Society of Ohio (October). 

“Andrew Jackson As Political Theorist,’ by Albert Somit, in the Tennessee 
Historical Quarterly (June). 

“Frontier Development in Williamson County,” concluded, by Margaret Kinard, 
thid. 

“Judge Williams, Historian of Tennessee,’ by Walter B. Posey, in Emory Uni- 
versity Quarterly (October). 

“William Hirth and the Missouri Farmers’ Association,’’ by Theodore Saloutos, 
in Missouri Historical Review (October). 

“Gottfried Duden Views Missouri, 1824-1827,” Part II, by Alice H. Finckh, 
ibid. 

“The Pioneer Physician in Missouri 1820-1850,” by Roland L. Lanser, sbid. 


DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Memoir of Mrs. Harriotte Lee Taliaferro Concerning Events in Virginia, 
April 11-21, 1861,” edited by Ludwell Lee Montague, in the Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography (October). 

‘Materials in the National Archives Relating to Alexandria, Virginia,” by 
Victor and Dorothy Gondos, sbid. 

“William Duane on Education: A Letter to the Kentucky Assembly, 1822,” 
edited by Lowell H. Harrison, in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography (July). 
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“A Political Letter of 1818,” by Harry B. Mackoy, in Bulletin of the Historical 
and Philosophical Society of Ohio (October). 

“Some Letters from Dover, Tennessee, 1814 to 1855,” edited by Chase C. 
Mooney, in the Tennessee Historical Quarterly (June). 

“The Missouri Reader: The Fur Trade,” Part II, edited by Ada Paris Klein, 
in Missouri Historical Review (October). 

“Pawnee House: Ponca House,” by Aubrey Diller, in the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review (September). 

“The Campaign of Promise and Disappointment,” continued, edited by Ed- 
mund J. Cleveland, Jr., in Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society 
(October) . 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“History of Randolph County,” by J. M. K. Guinn, in the Alabama Historical 
Quarterly (Fall, 1942). 

“Reminiscenses [sic} of the Early Days in Chambers County,” by E. G. Rich- 
ards, sbid. 

“A Historical Sketch of LaFayette, Alabama,” by Anne Elizabeth Newman, 
ibid. 

“Repair of and Changes in the Old Capitol,”” by A. S. Coody, in the Journal 
of Massissippt History (April). 

‘Claudius Wistar Sears, Soldier and Educator,” by Karlem Riess, ibid. 

“Some French Soldiers Who Became Louisiana Educators,” by Simone de la 
Souchére Délery, in the Loussiana Historical Quarterly (October, 1948). 

“The Friend of Chopin, and Some Other New Orleans Musical Celebrities,” 
by John Smith Kendall, bid. 

“Rampant Individualism in an Ante-Bellum Southern College,” by Arthur 
Marvin Shaw, Jr., sid. 

“A Study of the Trustee Problem in the St. Louis Cathedral Church of New 
Orleans, Louisiana,” by Alfonso Comeau, /bid. 

“Charlotte Cushman’s Apprenticeship in New Orleans,’ by Nelle Smither, 
ibid. 

“The Political Career of James Madison Wells,” by Walter McGehee Lowrey, 
ibid, 


“Creole Civilization in Donaldsonville, 1850, According to ‘Le Vigilant,” by 
Lionel C. Durel, sbid. 

“Twentieth Century Louisiana,” by G. W. McGinty, sbid. (January). 

“A Social History of St. Mary Parish, 1845-1860,"" by Jewell Lynn de Grum- 
mond, ibid. 

“General Banks’ Red River Campaign,”’ by Richard Hobson Williams, ibid. 

“The Freedmen’s Bureau in Louisiana,” by John Cornelius Engelsman, jbid. 
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“The Convict Lease System in Arkansas and the Fight for Abolition,” by Jane 
Zimmerman, in the Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Autumn). 

“Tonty and the Beginning of Arkansas Post,” by Norman W. Caldwell, ibid. 

“Spanish-American Slave Trade in the Great Basin, 1800-1853,” by Leland 
Hargrave Creer, in New Mexico Historical Review (July). 


DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Census of Wilkinson County, Mississippi Territory, 1805,” edited by Madel 
Jacobs Morgan, in the Journal of Mississippi History (April). 

“The Joseph Dunbar Shields Letters,’ edited by Charles L. Salley, ibid. 

“Alfred W. Garner: An Autobiographical Sketch,” with an introduction by 
Glover Moore, sbid. 

“A Letter from the Battle of New Orleans,” edited by E. A. Parsons, in the 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly (January). 

“Campaigning in Southern Arkansas: A Memoir by C. T. Anderson,” edited 
by Roman J. Zorn, in the Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Autumn). 
“General Albert Sidney Johnston's Horses at Shiloh,” by Arthur Marvin Shaw, 

Jc., tbid. 


GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“Bibles Through the Blockade,” by W. Edwin Hemphill, in Commonwealth 
(August). 

An Evaluation of the Report on Theory and Practice in Historical Study,” 
by W. Stull Holt, in Pacific Historical Review (May). 

Northern Labor and the Negro during the Civil War,” by Williston H. Lofton, 
in the Journal of Negro History (July). 

“The Miscegenation Issue in the Election of 1864,” by Sidney Kaplan, ibid. 

“Ernestine L. Rose: Her Address on the Anniversary of West Indian Emanci- 
pation,” edited by Morris U. Schappes, sbid. 

Lincoln in Kansas,’ by Charles Arthur Hawley, in the Journal of the Illinois 
State Historical Society (June). 

“Considerations on the War of American Independence,” by Gerald S. Graham, 
in Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research (May). 

“The Significance of the Mississippi Valley in American Diplomatic History, 
1686-1890,” by Richard W. Van Alstyne, in the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review (September). 

“Thomas Roderick Dew: Philosopher of the Old South,” by Lowell Harrison, 
in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (October). 

“Parker Pillsbury and Wendell Phillips in Ann Arbor,” by George S. May, 
in Michigan History (June). 

“The Negro As a Subject of University Research in 1948,” by Ellis O. Knox, 
in the Journal of Negro Education (Fall). 
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